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a. ^ introduction ' ^ ^ 

a; background 

This documgnt reports on the fourth year of evaluation and technical 
assistance rendered by the Evaluation Research Center to the Teacher Center 
program. 

During the sec(?>nd half of lj>^l, under what was then called the Teacher 
Center program, the Office . of Education funded foyr pilot projects, one 
located in\rexas, one in Rhode Island, one in the Area of California, 
and one in Washington, D. C. From 1971 to the present the Evaluation ' 
Research Center has provided a variety of evaluation services to these pro- 
jects.* A list of ERC reports covering- the time period 1971-1974 may be * 
found in Appendix 2t , , ^ ^ \ 

This report is>one of four prepared simultaneously conceniing ERC*s 

work with the pilot projects in^ 1974-75. .Volume II reports on the Bay Area 

\ 

Learning Center (BALC),' Volume III on the Rhode Island Teacher Center 
(RITC), and Volume IVron the Texas Center for the Improvement of Educa- 
tional Systems (TCIES). This volume cuts across the thr,ee currcn^Teacher 
Center pilots and offers some generalizations about the Teacher Center idea 
based on ERC*s association with the Office of .^Education and the pilots 

* The Washington, D. C. pilot was discontinued in 1974 and will not be 
treated in this report. ' * ^ . * V ' 
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themselves. ' . ^ " " 

B. EVENTS LEADING UP TO THIS YEAR/s WORK 

In August 1974 ERC's evaluators began to plan the 1974-75 external 

evaluation effort for .the Teacher Center pilot projects. The primary'focus 

I 

of the work was to identify and select the most promising aspects of each 

project for in-depth study and validation. The purpose of this activity 

was to develop- the basis for an "application model" of Teacher Centers. 

Procedures for identification and selection of these prpjects in- 

eluded: (1) a careful review of all internal and external documents available^ 

to the ERC> staff; (2) an/examination of previously collected evaluation data 

(especially th^mpact survey results); (3) consideration of the^ input from 

. 

the Office of Education and Teacher Center officials; and (4) an analysis 
of the three items above. The first two tasks were- straightforward, 
though time-consuming, tasks. ^ The third activity, consideration of input 
from the Office of Education and Teacher Center officials, involved a . 
rewarding but more complex process th'at seems to warrant description. 

As an outcome of a productive meeting of numerous parties, held 
in Washington^ D. C. in February 1974, a Teacher Center Consortium 

was formed. For 1974-75 this consortium included as members:' Teacher 

i ' ^ 

Center pilot project directors; regional Office of Education project officers; 
ERC representatives; and, as chairmen, the directors of thd University 



A "Validation" is used in this case to describe a verification process 
) including review of docupaents, on-site observation and interviews. 

}:\ ■ ■ ■ . ■• 
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of South Florida LTI on Education Peraonnel Development. 

During a series of Teacher Center Consortium 'meetings, in 
September and November 1974, and January 1975, discussions were held 
about the external evaluation of the Teacher Center pilots. Further, 
activities were carried out that ensured consortium members an opportunity 
to identify and select promising aspects of the projects for in-depth study 
in 1974-75.' First, a list of primary choices of promising aspects was , 
drawn up by each project director. These lists specified, their selectior 
criteria*'^* and indicated the availability and nature of documentation whifch 
would validate their choices. They then presented their, evaluation plans, 
which called for further study of the following aspects of Teacher Centers 
by site: • 

• Bay A?:6a Learning Center (BALC)- The nature and extent of 
tri-district collaboration on staff development program activity 
was to" be surveyed. Iriipact data was also to be gathered^pn^he 
START Center in Oakland, one^of the tliree lockl education 
agency staff development ^centers supported'l^BALC. 
' • Rhode Island Teacher^ Center (RITC) - Three aspects of the-' 
project were to jje examined: (1) technical assistance to local^ 
education agencies by generaiist consultants; (2) information 



^^f^ Examples of sA^ction criteria were the extent to v^hich an activity or 

aspect of .the project contributed to the attainment of its goals or was rated 
particularly important to Teacher Center clientS^ 
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service to educators; and (3) staff deyelbpment assistance 

to loca^education agencies. Also, impact data about the project's 

major components w^s to be coUecte.^and analyzed. 

Following discussion and clarification of the evaluation plan kr BALC^ 
^ <^ • ' * . 

and RITC presented by the ERC staff,all (the Teacher Center directors. 

Office of Education officials and ERC representatives) agreed that thte^ 

above work should be carried out* - * - 

• Texas Center for the Improvement'of Educational Systems (TCIES) - 

At first, an impact study of two of the se-^eral TCIES-supported 

Teacher Center projects was considered. Dallas and Houston 

were selected as* representatives of an urban local education 

' agency-based project and 4 university -and competency-based • 

teacher education (GBTE) effort respectively. Later, howevfer, 

' * ERC, the Office of Education and TCIES officials agreed upon 

! a different and broader effort. It was decided to conduct a stud^^ 

aimed at validating the existence of collaborative educational 

activity among local education agencies, institutions of higher 

* \ 

'education, state education agencies, education s'fervice cent-ers, 

and community representatives Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
• ^ ' ^ • 

' » San Antonio and Canyon/Amarilloi 

C. GENERAL NATURE OF THIS YEAR'S Wd^RK 

Volumes II and III report on^he surveysyone to determine the impact' 

of promfsihg asp^ects of the BALC and RITC prdjects respectively. Iti the 



Bay Area the survey sought to determine the impact of the S^ART Center 
and the AAiLC teacher in-service offermgs, while in Rhode Island it sought 
to document the impact of all of the RITC components. 

* • ^ 

Volume IV reports on the nature and extent of collaborative activity 
at the five Teacher Centers in Texas (Dallas Teacher Education Center, 
Fort Worth Teacher Center, Houston Teacher Center, San Ar^tonio Teacher 
EducatiQn Advisory Center^ and West Texas Teacher Center at Canyon/ 
Amarillo). That work is based on a round of on-site interviews conducted 
in May 1975 by three ERC investigators. • . ^ - 

*rhis volume deals with the attempt to construct an "application model" ' 
of a Teacher Center. The first step was to elicit from project personnel 
a description of the most promising aspects of their project. Next, these 
descriptions were reviewed by ERC, wViich then developed some general 
Junctions under which aU of the activities could.be summarized. The 
functions chosen seemed naturally to encompass the major thrusts at 
each of the pilots and the project characteristics or approaches the Office 
of Education had encouraged the pilots to develop. 'The "application model" 
consists of a listing of these functions with a discussion of each which attempt 
to highlight some of the successes or problems encountered by the pilots 
over the years. Hopefully, thej'eader interested in the Teacher Center ^ 
* concept -and the kinds of functions which, the pilots d eveloped unddr that 
name will gain some insights useful to any attempts at creating similar 
organizations. 
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D. OUTLINE OF THIS VOLUME . ' ' * > 

fThe term Teacher Center lacks definition. At present it seems to 
be linked with^ almost any effort at improving a-teacher^s effectiveness, 
and in that sens6 stands in dauiger of encompassing too much and thus not 
really meaning anything. 

Although our primary interest has not been to definje the term ^ 

• "Teaclier Center, " we have been intere^ed in finding a practical way of , 
characterizing the national Teacher Center pilots in the Bay Area, Rhode 
Island, and T.exas. As interest in such concepts as competency-based 
teacher education increases, and as the training of teachers becomes 
more directly field-based to include the substantive input of teachers in 

. the field, professional associations, and other groups, the^'e has been a 
corresponding increase in understanding what a Teacher^ Center is, does, 
and how one might be organized as a field-based training center, Since 
the Teacher Center^ concept is associated with that movement 'to ^'externalize^ 
the university. Thus., Chapter 1 ip .this volume traces the evolution of the 
pilots by referring to the context out of which they arose in 197L It alsb 
points .out the categories of educational or projefrtr activity which/ for the 
purposes' of the ^^application moder* in this report, were translated into 
what are called the Teacher Center Functions. , ^ 

Appendix 1 gives an overview of the first eighteen months in the. lives 
of BALC, RITC and of th.e first two years of TCEES, and an ove.ryiew of 
thft results of selected components or of certain project chlaract^i^istics 
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in 1973-74 and 1974-75, The capsule histories of the three pilots outline 
^events th9ught significant 'tb the Teacher Center functions pres-ented in 
Chapter 2. In. particular, events are chosen for inclusion in these accounts 
for their pertinence to the, topics of (a) the federal role or posture m the 
program, (b ) program planning and the institutionalization of change^ : < 
and (c) parity. All are later gliscussed under the topic of management 
in Chapter 2.^ The project components or char^ctQ%*istics whose results . 
or nature aVe briefly Reviewed (and more fully reported on in Volumes II, 

III and IV and in the reports of earlier years) touch oisi aspects of the Teacher 

' ' • . • * r 

Center functif5ns presented in Chapter 2. * ' 

* • \ - ' . 

Chapter 2,i The Application Model, is based on the notion that an ' 

' . * \ V 

entity called a Teacher Center can be described pe^ an organization facili- 
' tating and carrying* »t c^eftain functions. It contrasts the relative emphasis 
of the three pilots on eSC^i of the functions and comments on some of their ^, 
results and* sue cesses as well as on some of the problems Surrounding their 
genesis. Hopefully, both the functiohs themselves and the discussion about 
them will serve as a helpful guide to'anyon6 about. to embark on an adven- 
ture as copiplex and challenging as that iniiertaken by the three f ilots. 
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. ' ' . CHAPTER 1 , , 

4 

* if > 

THE EVOLUTION OF MAJOR PILOT TEACHER CENTER ACTIVITIES 

J 

A. intrcJduction and summary 

This chapter summarizes the evolution of certain approaches or 
solution strategies to problems in teacher education in the form of three 
pilot^ projects funded by, the Office tica4ion* 

Past Experience Ifed the Office of Education to^^<lentify certain local 

^ *" • " - ^ ' ^ "^^ - 

conditions and interests as jLmpprtabtjirecon^ti^^ to the >&tablishxnent 
of large scale prograi^is. Four sites were theiilpcated where these^oQ-j 
ditions more or less obtained and these sites were designated as the pilot 
projects of the ^Teacher Center program. These events are summarized 
in Section B of this chapter, '!A Rational Reconstruction of Events Leading 
to ihe Teacher Cente^ Program. " 
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The Office of E^du cation had also learned, ^thrqugh past experience. 



of the need to abide by certain principles and proc'edures of program 
operation. Although the Office of Education wanted each pilot t6 l?e le^t 
free to develop in its own way<, it was also anxious that they adhere to these 
general principles of operation since they represented certain J'lessons 
.learned.'' These principles, or "Office ^ Education conditions," as they 
came to be called, ^re listed in Section C of this chapter^ The Pilot • 
Projects and the Office of Education Conditions." 
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\ B. a.kationAl.reconstruction of e vents ,%eading to^the 

TEACHER CENTER 'PROGR*^m1 • ^-'l - 

^ . \ - .•■ * •■ • ■ " ; f'-r;" , 

Within two to three years of the formation of the. Bur6a,u,ovEducati'on 

■■ . * • ; ,; V_ .. • • . ^ ; - 

-Professions Development (BEPD)! in the U.S. Offi^Of EducaUori'.in 1965, 

« « ' ' . ' . • .■ •. ,'. ■ ". ■ ■' ^' 

.' / ■■■ . 

the people withiri that bureau became. convinced that the effectiveness of 

/ ■ ^ '■• ' ■ ■ 'C- . ■' ■ 

V ; . 

the bureau suffered because it had comp to consist of some thirteen pro- 

.grams which seemed to form a set of unrelated fra;ginents rather than a 

coherent wholef However, a number .of 6ffice of feduCation .and'.Qther 

~* , * ''•*•.*'*,*'*' 

projects provided a *'body of experience^' which was suggestive of 'at^pB\ 

" . J - / . ' . • r .' 
to remedy thjs. problem. For example, ap.par^ttly during lS69-7<)*the 

superintendent 9f school^ in Louisville, Kentucky, .managed tb. combine " . 

the assistance the district was receiving-Undi^ nuna^rous separate federally 

funded .prog rams into a siii'gle thrust planned locally and\i!'€tlated to locally 

..... • '■ ■ ' •-. :>•;: : " • ^ 

articulated needs. ^ -Sopie people^ within .t)>e;bu3peau. and others at the Office 
_ __Di^.^u£aUon^wgr€Li^ the results of thiB site concentration 

id^T'as'it came" to be called. Otherrprqgr'ams such as UrJ^anrRural, 

about 
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and^ TREND, operSitional by 1970-71, ^so contained.^o^d idjeas ab 
solving^ prog ram fragipentdtipn. , The&eiv^o programs were designed to 

Hie accouht<yin, this.se.ction is^^ase^ci 53^' the following sources:^ (^) ERC 
. . rowa acquaintapGe/with pilpt-iceali^' events since the fall of 1971 w^^i^rh irjdudeS 
l^-^^^.attenjdanCeltV^ql^bv'e during which OE program intents 

'^^^.^i^f^^ sej^'forth; (b) ifrt^erviews by Andres Steinmetz.in March ^ 

• i-^i^T^ ya^^^ the OE'.sCssociated 1 n some way with the inception 

^ .ofithe^TegLch.er^ (c). ^(r'feacher9 /or the Real World ,: B.C. Smith; 

\ Ri Howgatn and! R.. -Houston, CompV^ejicy Baged Teacher Educatibn; ^ .\ , 

' ' . A. ^iim^ider and S; ;polQwen:iak* Tfeifi Fifflc.tlon qf Consortia. ln .Competency- ^/ 
Bad».{?.jfehife^^ An Explt<;^ation <3f the Iggu6s Surrounding Teacheq ' ^ 

Centers ^'g \EducatiQQ Renewal Sites ;, «the first propbsals fr^rla each gi the 
sites:s\\p5^ of je^cation; 'and earlyjdoc^umenls des^ /: 

cribin^ ^iT^aclxejr/cWi^ prdgraW ^d identified as 'repr^s^ting the pro- :^ 
ffram*<sj^^i!^lci> the fburV.#cher Cait^r ^^^^^ were pilots. / 

^ . nm. H a.' n ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 



address the problems of low aje^i^ving atiidents fod, emphasized local needs 

ematiC/bl4nnin^.'. mpV-in W'fall" pf .1970, an activity 




called Task, For/e '72 w^^ormed ch^r'g^^ witt? cae^t^jang 'existing projects . 

lout t^ country Whi-ch s.eetfied -fb caj^vy some exceptional 
improying the existing State' 6f ?iffairs in education or which 
<^e,tter anticipate or deal witfi future prpblems. This work began 
lanuany 1^971, and in the course 'oif one year, aftei* irte^tings throughout 
the country, all indications, seemed to be that^h^two ipos'f promising 
movements were the competency-based efforts in education and the idea 

of having some kind of mechanism. for more effectively ''installing new 

. '■^ * - ' * I, 

(educational) products" in theVschopls. - Finally, the concept of the 

training' comfl^, c^jeveloped in a 'book called Teachers for the Real World, 

had been operatiohklly explored in >l?9J9-70 and by the time fiscal year 

'■■ ■' ■ ■ W-' . . * 

^72 funding decisions were bfeing made ten or eleven training complexes 
were in p.lace and, had attained a measure of popularity. Whereas the_ 
Ttainers of\eacher Trainers (TTT). begun in 1967, had^ught the active 
inyolvement of many university disciplines vti the preparation of teachers, 

y 

the training complexes now extended that lead to more actively include the 
schools in tMt joint effort. A training complex was to be, among other 
things,, neutral territory where schools and universities could cooperate 
in teacher training. ' ' ^ : . ' 

The "body of .experience" referred to earlier, then, seemed to amount to 

\ 

the following: Louisville exemplified gathering diff crept Offi||^6f Education- 



fxinded proje/:ts together into single thrusts. The JJrban-Rural and TRENJD 
pr9grains encouraged system-wide efforts in which .schools were to decide 
their own priorities through planning and needs assessment, and 
^ school boards were to delegate substaintial authority over budget and hiring 
of personnel to representative councils. The TTT program seemed to use 
the training complex notion wJiexe institutions of higher education worked 
cooperatively with local education agencies inihe training of teachers,. 
And finally, performarice-based efforts in education, particularly in 
teacher training, auid the idea that a "delivery system" was needed to insure 

that the results of educational research--the "proven products" and the 

j 

"prpmising practices"--became available to classrooms, had both been 
identified as concepts^ with a high potential for solving educational problems. 

' As fiscal year 1972. approached some Urban-Rural funds remained 
unspent'and were still available. At the same time papers began appearing 
on the British Teacher Centers, and some persons from the Office of 
Education visited England and returned impressed with what .they had seen. 
Teacher Centers were reported to be an informal place where teachers 
gathered t6 become acquainted with and try out new materials and, methods. 
Much of th§ir apparent success was ascribed to the self- regulation the , 
Teacher Centers enjoyed: they were operated by teachers and f8r teachers. 

The Teacher Center idea appeared a natural one on which to build 
a new program that would take advatntage of past experience and promising 
ideas. The unspent money still available could be used to test such a 



program on a small scale during fiscal year 1972, while at the same time 
planning preparatory to starting a large scale program in fiscal year 1973 
could proceed using knowledge gained from these pilot efforts. Howevei;, 
time was essential ^o such'^a plan and it was too late to request and review 
proposals for Teatiher Center pilots. It was decided that BEPD (which'be- 
came the National Center for Improvement of Educational Systems in Rov- 
embjer 1971) would work together' on this^with theT^ional Center for 
Educational Commianications, the two bureaus dealing with training and 
with information retrieval and dissemination and the logical branches 
lander which the new program's emphases would fal?. Moreover, this 
joint involvement of BEPD (NCIES and^NCEC) provided an adequate basis 
•^or choosing^ pilot sites quickjy since NCEC held approved proposals for 
JL971-72. It thus only remained to cz^oose from among theSe proposals andap 
proach the sites involved to (a) test their willingness to be funded through NCIES 
instead of NCEC, (b) test their willingness to become linked to. the mfor- 
mation dissemination 'unit of their locale, and (c) verify their interests 
in fehaping the development of a national prograyn under certain 
limited constraints imposed by 1:he Office of Education- The lonspent fun.ds 
could then be encumbered through a contingency grant for 1971-72 require, 
ing only that a small percentage of the total grant be us^d for planning and 
the additional money not be tou'chcd until the planning was done. 

As to the choice of sites, apart from their submission of strong 
proposals to NCEC, it was .expected that the Office of Education would 



learn jnost from dissimilar experiments encompassing a geographical * 
distribution and combination of situations representative enough to senve 
as useful input to program planning. Accordingly, proposals from Wash- 
ington, *D. C., Texas, Rhode Island and the Bay Arek were chosen. 
Washington, D. C. represented a local education agency-state education 
agency combination, hai an active Career Opportunities Program and was 

.reputed to.h^ive.a good information system. Texas^ a state education ^ 
agency model, had a well developed TTT^program, capable information 

-dissemination personnel, a, well-established network of education service^ 
centers, and very advanced competency-based teacher education efforts. 
Rhode Island was a small state in which a university-bas^d model was to 
bejtried.^ T^her.e waB als^^ interest there in information dissemination and 
in Iperformance-based training. In addition, the state commissioner w^s 
fel^ to have a systems management orientation and it^was expected that the 
state and local education agencies would work well together there. Finally, 
in the Bay Area, Oakland had a Career Opportunities Progr^, and a 
training .complex had been established in the area. The San Ma:eo Educa- 
tional Resource Center was an information /dissemination unit able to ^ 
serve the Oakland, Berkeley, and San Francisco schojol districts, and 

yhe Teachers Active Learning Center in San Franciscb promised to embody 
much of what a British Teacher Center was about--in fact, 'it was thoujiht 

■ " ' ' i . ' 

that the Teachers Active 'Learning Center could becoin^ a kind of model for 
the Bay Area Teacher -Center. The Oakland Public School was named 



fiscal agent, but the project was to equally include both the San Franciscd 
and Berkeley school districts. The four sites which were approached are 
reported to have reacted positively to the plan, declaring themselves 
willing to submit proposals, and thus the fo^r'Teacher Center pilote were 
born. 

C, THE PILOT PROJECTS AND THE OE CONDITIONS^ 

As already implied above, the following complex mixture of political,' 
, professional, personal and fiscal circumstances led to the selection of the 

pilots: (a) considerable federal funds already existed on site which tould 

be-better focused for professional staff training; (b) Office of Education 

staff estimat.es of local staff potential for development werejavorable; and 

(c) the usual ill-defined quasi-political foi^^cfe^ wHlch always influence 

government funding decisions were present. The Office of Education was 

i 

determined that the pilots develop naturally; that is, that as little direc- 
tion or pre-determined structure as possible be imposed through funding 
requirements. The purpose of the pilots was as much to experiment with 



institutional development strategies ^s to reform teacher training. The 
pilots were aimed at finding new ways to increase in'stitutional cooperation 
and responsiveness to public school needs in the .training "of teachers. 

Once chosen the four pilots were to provide an opportunity for 
comparative study not only in regard to their development as pilots but 
also in the way they organized and used their resources, given their initial 



2. The material in this section is based on the documents I 23 OE, I 69 OE, 
and I 71 OE; see appendix for complete reference. . 



circumstances and their inteijActions wijth Office of Education personnel. 
The Office of Education insisted only that each pilot meet certain principles 
of operation or conditions which summarized lessons lear^ied from earlier 
experiences witn the operation of many different programs. At first, 
these conditions were stated by the Office of Education as follows: 

• Parity: There was to be involvement of s^ate departments 

• «. • ^ 

of education, universities, local school districts, and community 

representatives as cooperative ^d equal parties in thfe 
establishment of teacher training efforts. 

• Needs assessment: Initial program planning was to be based 
on a systematic determination of client-needs. 

• Planning to meet Identified needs: Each pilot was expected to 
addres^ itself programmat^ically to identified needs on an 
ongoing basis. 

• Reallocation of resources to meet priority needs: Reallocation . 
of resources was to occur to meet priprity needs «in each of 
the pilot projects. ^ . -^"^ 
Commitment at highest level of management: Commitment 
from th^ highest level of management in each pflot was to be 
secured and maintained. 

Process evaluation:* A problemf solving approach to.prpjiect 

ft 

development, including process evaluation, was to be a^part , 
of each pilot. . " ' * 



• Iiiformation/disseinination^systein: An information /yg^tem for 
^ * storage and retrieval of educational training practices was to 
be linkecjto each pilot and be capable of dissemination of >^ 
relevant information to project clients. , ^ 

, However, j;here was considerable ambiguity on the extent to^whicii ^ 
these conditions or a subset of them were, to.be applied. There ^yere* 
also problems of definition. CJ^learly, riiany activities importantly different 

^ '• " ■• V • ^ : • 

in nature ^and scope could be put forth as eJjaniples :>f any of the conditions 
and detailed local investigation over time would be necessary to provide 
'adequate examples of how any pilot operationally defined each condition. 
(As it turned out> ERC attempted, in 1973, 'to compare the pilots'on 
the^ir progress relative to each conditions This was done through a series 
of interviews at each site and thorough analysis, of document^ produced 
by each project. The results of the compa'rison are {presented in two ERC 
reports. Evaluating the Four Teacher Center Pilots: A Status Report, 
March 28, 1973^, Volume I; and Evaluating the Four Te^ch^r 'Center Pilots : 
■ The Annual . Report, June 30, 1973, Volume I.)'/ ■ . ' , 

Project officers w6re to help communicate to their pilots the Office 
of Education conditions which were to apply. How the Conditions were to 
.be interpreted operationally was also left up to each pilot and the assis- 
tance of its project officer* By mid-1972 it seem^Mi clear that toayir 
adherence ta the Ctffice of Education conditions wcnjld be tolerated by 
the Office of Educ^ition and that only the condition calling for some 3.<z>rt 



of evaluation might be more rigorously enforced. The pilots thexnselves 
eventually seemed^'to recognise as ''the Office of Education conditions'* 

♦ 

^only the requirements for f)arity, needS assessment, evaluation, and an 
information/ dissemination system. It is also" evident in retrospect, that 
each pilot abided *by these conditions with different degrees of rigor and 
'emphasized some m6re than others. 
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CHAPTER 2 
^ THE APPUC^TION MODEL 
A. INTRODUCTION ^ \ " ' ' _ , 

Chapter I briefly traced tlie evolution of the pilots and noted the cpri- 
ditions applied to their development by the Office of Education, This chapter 

is devoted to the presentation of an ^^'application model'* and a discussion 
of each of the fupctions it contains. ' ' 

In 1974 ERC created a set of categories of educational activity which 
were used to classify the operational characteristics of each or the pilots^ 
(I950E). The impact surveys of 1973-74 and 1974r75 mentioned in Appendix 1 
were designed on the basis of these categories which are listejd below: 

• establishment of program gpals relevant to real world educa- 

♦ 

tional nfeeds* based on client and practitioner perceptions; 

• establishment of a system that makes knowledge available* 

to practitioners (teaqhers and administrators) to iijeet goals;* 

• delivery to practitioners of products, processes, and seryices 
needed to deal with real world goajs; , 

• training of practitioners to use programs and services that 
deal with real world problems; • 

• involvement of practitioners and clients in the creation of 
programs relevant to real wprld goals; 



iinvolvement of practitioners and clients in the governance 
of educational org^izations responsive ta real world goals; A 

• increasing resotirces that exist within the organization's 
span of control; ' 

• improvem^t of the institutional health of educational prgani- 

^ zations; and ^ ' ^ , * ' 

• increasing the resources potentially available to an organization 
^through the establishment of interinstitutiqpal .cooperation. 

^ From these categories, a definition for Teacher Centers emerged: 
an educational organization engaged in most or all of the above mentioned- 
categories of educatiohal activities. Tfiese categories also more or less 
encompassed the original Office of Education conditions by which the pilots 
*were supposed to abide or to exhibit. The August 1974 summary volume 
" (I 95 OE) produced byjhe. ERC staff outlined the different components of 
* each project that fell under the category .headings at the time. 

This year tlie sam^ categories were reconsidered in an attempt to 
summarize and contrast project activity more comprejiensively. This 
led ttf the identification df the following seven functions in terms of which- 
the activities of the pilot projects can be described. - ' 

. 1.0 Manage pilots " - . 

2. 0 Establish program goals 

3.0 Develop and provide field-based teacher trainmg 
4.0 Maintain space for teachers 
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5.0 Provide information on current educational research.and practice 

6. 0 Develop and deliver a probletai- solving capacity . * ^ • 

7:0 Conduct evaluation . . f 

On the following page the same functions are, incorporated into a* 

network labeled Qperate Teagher Center. Each, of the numbered functions 

^ 1 

has been analyzed into the subactivities that define them. Some obviouSy 
and necessary relationships among the functions are shown by ineahs of 
arrows.^ This network, then, is the general scheme under which any 
of the pilots may be described, - ^ . . 



r 



1. Volumes II anu III in this series of ERC reportsndescribe the.BALC 
and RITC programs in some detail. , . > ^ 

2. Technically, the head of the arrow poiiits to the component thlat uses 
as inputs* outputs of the components fi^m which the arrow origiaates. 
Double-headed arrows show that the coppdnenis involved use each ' 
other's outputs as inputs. •v, • 
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B. DISCUSSION 

In this section project events and characteristics will be examined 
with a view toward differences in Teacher* Center functions at the three 
pilot sites a^id the hope that it will provide guidelines and conclusions 
for any reader involved in similar efforts. Some discussion will be ^ 
baseH oh material presented in Chapter 1. * ' ^ 1 

1 . 0 iVIanagement 

"I 

a. The, Federal Role 

Although details on how the pilots were selected are only 
partially known to the-ERC staff, ft does seem clear that the Office 
of Education was eager to take advantage of certain promising 

it • 

local conditions. v \ 



In^Rliode Island a new commissioner of education and a plan 
to initiate a large scale re.organiz^ion in the educational system 

combinex^p provide a setting conipatible wifh the Office -of -Education's 

* « 
desire to experiment y^ith large-scale teacher training reform. 

In the Bafy Area'' a history of innovation and previous ijjfusions 

of federal dollars provided a fertile setting in which, with a little 

help, something dramatic migh^ifhappen. Already in existenc^ for 

* - * " 

example, were the San Mateo Educational Resource Center, which 
exemplified the Offic6 of Education's interest in information disse- 
mination systems, and the Teachers Active Leaiming Center, which 
embodied a ^variation of the English Teacher Center and the promise 
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to( Serve is a njodel for Ayhatever strategies o! teacher education 



/ 

migJlt emerge. 



. In Texas the existing educational program was sufficient reason. 
/] 

in itself to justify the location of tjie pilot site; many persons have 

maintained that the Office of EdLi3tiaiib*n's early formulations of 

• * v'-V. ' * ; *• 

^the Teacher Center progi^^aS^ ^orr0wed he^ivily from educational 

activity being implemented in the Lone Star state. 

l£ has already been noted that the Office of Education'-vyas eage 

to have the pilots develop programs that would be respcns;iye to local 

• ■■'} ■ 

Conditions and interests. This, however, depended on th^^ project 
officer> In both the Bay Area and Rhodg Island, the Office Trf BdtJc^r 
tion, through project officers, th^ir demands and postures, asserted 
a good deal of influence. The project officer in Texas, however, 
^dopted a laissez faire attitude from the beginning, and the federal 
dollars\were immediately used statewide to further develop ongoing or 
already planned activities. ^ 

In the Bay Area the Office of Education insisted that the Teachers 
Active Learning Center (TALC), in operation in San Francisco at 
thp time, become an ingredient in the tri-district effort. This 
requirement turned out to be ineffectual at best, and at worst injected 
a poison into th,e first ye^r of project activity. The Oakland school 
district did^^fot want TALC a.s an unnegotiable ingredient in the project 
A godci deal of frKJtioriVa^ created and emotional energy wasted in ' 
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actaainistrative maneuvers, as TALC fought to retain funding and remain 
a member of the project and the Oaldand school district fought, with 
eventual success, to cut it out. .'^TALC exemplified the sort of Teacher 
Center built up aro\md the charismatic leadership of one indi^vidual. 
It asserted and promoted a de'finite philosophy and perhaps for that 
reason aldne posed a threat to an agency that was to have responsibility 
over a project but had not yet formulated its own approach. It is ^ *^ 
Tronic that in the^ summer of 1974,. with Office of Education influence 
over such matters gone, the director of TALC began offering courses 
in BALC sumn^er programs and that in the fall of 1974 TALC physically, 
moved into the START Center of the Oakland scTiool system. By 

that time TALC was receiving BALC funds to operate the ''Teacher' • 

) 

Shelter. " 

The San Mateo Educational Resource Center (SMERC) operation 
had'dlso attracted the Office of Education to the Bay Area, and while 
it did not get embroiled in a similar battle, it never became a part 
of BALC. PerK^tps in this case the Office of Education directions were 
not sufficient. It was never 'communicated to the management firm plan- 
ning BALC that SMERC was expected to 'be an essentialringredient. When 

I* 

the firm did discover that SMEI^C was supposed to be included the news 
came as such a surprise that it *Jvaa perceived as another constraint in 
a complex imdertaking that alreidy had too many unexpected and unpre- 
dictable variables. The manage^nent firm, in fact, took nn the job with- 

-i - c 
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out knowledge of the Office of Education's experiment with the Teacher 
C^ter pilots and in that sense began the task cut off from history. The 
San Mateo center was used a few times during the planning period but it 
certainly did not end up as a structural feature in the Bay' Area center. 

Meanwhile, the early months in the development of RITC wer^' 
marked by the shifting posture of the Office of Education. RITC seemed 
to be constantly rewriting its proposal in order to conform to the 
changing winds at the Office of Education while its own internal plan- . 

ning and preparation activities seemed to be just as much in flux. 

/ 

At a time during which the Bay Area seemed to be forging ahead under 
the energetic leadership of the project officer assigned by the Office of 
Education, and in complete disregard of the office's own internal turmoil 
and uncertainty, RITC was attempting to twist and turn with the office! s 
changing posture. While RITC perceived its project officer's attempts 
at communicating shifts in the Office of Education's wishes as genuinely 
helpful, it nevertheless ended up marking time. , ' . 

Outside appearances," however, are deceiving. After a little 
over a year aijd about $350,000 hardly a trace was left of the, elaborate 
approach attempted in the Bay Area, not so much becqiuse it was a 
poor one but because it failed to engage the locaX contexts and interests. 
In retrospect Rhode Island may have found the lengthy exchange over 
the proposals welcome delay. From^ December 1971 to June 1972 
the grayid design for reshuffling the state agency in Rhode Island was 



being formulated and implemented. The delay may have pi*ovided 
the necessary time to achieve the organization necessary to make use 
of the Teacher Center funds when they were received. Once funded, 

Rhode Island did provide such things as an information dissemination 

ji 

system, but in general it was guided by its ovn plans rather than by 

those of the Office of Education. Thus, - in the long run, a viable 

program did indeed take sha'pe, but as part of a large scale strategy 

of institutional change rather thaij as a result of an Office of Education 

directive or plan. It can be maintained that the success of the . 

-I 

Teacher Center program in Rhode Island is due primarily to local 

vision/ initiative, and planning. Funds received from the Office of 

Education certainly helped the effort along but they might hav^ come 

out of any other Office of Education budget. In fact, in s^te of the 

half-heartedly iipposed conditions, one can maintain that the most 

important thing the office did for the pilots was to supply dollars. 

One may also argue that those project components that developed 

in seeming relationship to conditions imposed by the Office of 

Education would have emerged in due course without the .office's 

half-hearted pressure. In Texas and Rliode Island especially these , 

components arose in keeping with, directions being set within the 

state rather than a&.a result of the goals of the Office of Education 

^' ^ * 

program. It was certainly wise on the part of the office to select 

locations representing in broad outlinfe what had been learned from 
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past attempts at change and innovation, but the diagnosis did not 
go far enough. Not only was there ambiguity and ambivalence on the 
part of the Office of Education relative to its own goals, but except 
for the Bay -Are^, no strategy of intervention was devised which 
extended the initial diagnosis and took its cues accordingly. And 
although in/The Bay.Area the project officer assigned by the Office 
of Education initiated^ finely drafted set of procedures which probably 
exemplified the kind of logical reconstruction of systemic inteTVention, 

. 4-, 

one might find in a text book, it did not mesh with the existing context 
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and when the leadership OT^beproject officer wag removed the approach 
died almost instantly. ^ . - . 

The intervention in the Bay Area promoted a process for which 
no local roots existed. , While in principle it may be possible to 
stimulate a new development it must be ever-conscioysly remem- 
bared that an intervention is only that; it is not permanent. An 
intervention that creates dependencies or makes no provision for its 
own absence will probably be wasted. This is also true of an inter- 
vention that consists of dollars only. It may be critical to tie federal 
money to local money, as was voluntarily done by RITC and TCEES, 
in order to give status to an activity within the existing structure and 
in order to make institutionalization possible. < 

In this discussion on the liaison between the"* pilots and the 
federal goverhipent it should also be noted that in June 1973 the Office 
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of Education's policy of regionalization went into effect with a 
number of consequences for the pilots. The policy required project 
officers to reside in the region in which their projects were located. 
Regional conamissioners were also relocated in each region* Each 
region received a certain amount of money per year but they also received 
recommendations for its expenditure from the federal office although the 
regional commissioners could technically make their own decisions. 

This regionalization appeared to be acc9mpanied by a lowering 
of morale on the part of the projects. BALC and RITC were assigned 
new project officers who had not been paft of the pilot's 'develop- . 
mental years. A new project officer for TCIES, for exanriple, which 
was accustomed to a laissez fairs type of leadership, attempted closer 
supervision of the project and was not well received for 'the effort. • 

Along with the old project officers the pilots also lost their 
•affiliation with the NCIES, which resulted in a decrease in national 
visibility and stature. . The pilots Vffere no longer part of an identifi-^ 
able Office of Education program, and while they may have lost 
little in the design of project activity, the struggle for funding became 

u 

\ 

more difficult. It was now necessary to explain the nature of the, 

« 

program to people unacquainted with the circumstances surrounding 
the funding of the pilots, and, consequently, harder to find sym- 
pathetic ears. As has already been pointed out, there were no 
clear guidelines for^ Teacher Center fundij% proposals such as those 



for Title I funds, for example. Proposals now had to satisfy a 
different crop of project officers. Nor did the poor communications 
wWch appeared to exist between the Office of Education and the regional 
project, officers make life for the pilots any easier. ^ ^ 

The pilots differ in their relationships with agencies*" and 'insti- 
tutions other than the Office of Education. TCIES, for example, is 
an umbrella for a netwock of Teacher Centers which in turn attempt 
to coordinate universities, local education agencies, regional ser^ 
vice centers, and professional associations. BALC coordinates 
some in-service teacher education activity among the three districts, 
and facilitates more effective use of existing resources. RITC acts 
as liaison between the local education agencies, universities, and the 
state department of education and tries to further x^aore relevant 
in-service training for teacihers. 

b. Planning and Coordinating Institutional Change*^ ^ 

The success of any pilot activities observed can \^ tied more to 
the quality of leadership, often charismatic leadership, than to 
anything else. The qualities jinyolved are vision or conceptual power, 
considerable interpersonal and 'strategic skills, and a personal conrimit- 
ment that goes beyond that expected of anyone assigned to a job. 

Texas is an excellent example, ilere a small group of men with 
power, a sense of history, and a thorough understanding of political 
complexities set a whole new direction for the state. What they 
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worked fro\n, however, was not the kind of plan one might expect given 

the current fad for networking and linear system analyses, tjut a 

philosophy a^id approach that becomes, in retrospect, a most care- 
ts 

fully worked out design. ' 

Much of what has been accomplished by the pilots "has depended 

s 

on the continuing presence of these people. Ir some cases, such as 
in the START Center and the Teacher Learning Center in the Bay 
Area, the director^ of the project personifies the project. , In Rhode 
Island, although the top level administrators in the state department . 
who initiated the state reorganization and helped establish the Teacher 
Center were all gone by 1975, the top level RITC managers have 
remained. They were centrally involved ia^all Teacher Cenjter activity 
from the beginnuig, are native sons, and know how to get the support 
they need. 

A theme that has continued throughout the life of the pilots-^has 
been that of mandated change versus discretionary change. On the 
one hand, plans and policy decisions seem,^ basically, to be deter- 
mined by the possibility or desirability of mandating change or at ^ 
least planning it systematically. The proponents of mandated change 
maintain that cooperation on^projecls that have no other incentives-- 

f 

like Teapher Centers--be legislated by law. Senate Bill 8 att^^pts 
this iDy incorporating competency-based teacher education into 
state certification standards in Texas. Merely providing the 
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opportunity foe the -sort of cooperation that is necessary is not enough 

.when one cpnsiders the power of vested interests and of existing 

reward systems. Once a mandate enforces a change, many ways may 

be found»to make th^p change attractive. 

On the other hand, proponents of discretioi ary change maintain 

that the kincj of changes sought cannot be legislated effectively. They 

point out that the state standards niandating competency-based teacher 

education were rescinded and that, even in the case of school integration, 

where much clearer constitutional questions are involved, mandated 

change has encountered definite resistance. A variation oa this view 

is that change through legal means often consists of 'action that is 

merely the converse of the problem (fight alcoholism by first restrict- 

/ 

uig then prohibiting -the sale of alcohol) and, eventually, the solution 

< 

becomes a^problem itself. According to formal problem-S9lVTGng para- ^ 
digms, the Phase I and Phase II planning strategy employed in both 

\ 

the Bay Area and Rhode Island are admirable. In the Bay Area an 
elaborate strategy was used to select and engage a management 
firm to work with a communfty group to produce a plan of operation. 
As already noted above, however, the eventual failure of the ' / 

strategy was probably due to the 'quality of leadership exerted by 
those people still on the scene once the project officer who launched 
the experiment was gone. In Rhode Island the analogous process, 
which was to end up with some goal statements and programmatic 



intentions', was compressed into a day-4ong needs assessment con- 
ference. Although all groups --university, community, teaching 

^ • • ■ r 

profession, ai^d schools- -were represented, their traditional differences 

would make it difficult to hammer out goals for a prt)gram acceptable 

to all of* them and would involve conflict. One may conclude, therefc^e, 

that a quiet> amiable one-day conference stayed at a rather general 

level- -was perhaps a pro forma activity, 

I» the Bay Area, it is questionable whether the superintendents 

ever gave the project their full support* Leadership of the project 

changed hands twice before its present director was appointed in 

1973, and, by 1975, none of the original three superintendents 

remaiiied in office. The elaborate planning period notwithstanding, 

« 

it seems, in retrospect, that it , too, was a pro forma activity. It 
appears ftow as an elaborate dahte, aimed at involving many different 
parties and interests and giving expression to^an i,deal problem- ^ 
solving paradigm, but stiU"chor6ographed to protectlhe. existing ' 
structure. ' - " 

In Rhode Island there has been more continuity and cooperation. 



The person originally named as director of the Teacher Renter is 
still its director and the Teacher Center itself has been firmly 
installed in the structure of the state education agency. In ^970 a 
new comixiissiofter of education took office in Rhode Island and began 
a reorganization of the state's department of education. Around the^ 4i 



same time the chairman of the education department a:t the llniverf 
sity of Rhojde Island began reorganizing the school's teacher- training 
program. The planning of both reorganizations was compatible^ and 
corresponded to the loose funding guidelines established by the Office 
of Education for the Teacher Center program. It was thus possible 
to combine the interests ot the state and the viniversity and support 
them with Teacher Center funds. 

* 

Since no plan for institutional reform existed, it is quickly 
apparent that the Bay Area and Rhode Island differ tremendously 
in their methods of handling the problem. Initially Rho\ie Island 
was to represent Vhat the Office of Education called a * 'university 
model, " meaning that a univer^ty (in this case the University of 
Rhode Island) would be the grantee to plan and develop a Teacher Cen- 
ter in Rhode Island. If one looks at the results, however, one would 
be more likely to call Rhode Island a '*state model'* than a univfersity^ 
TOiodel. In fact,^ it appears that, at tffat^time, representa^tiyes of 
the university and the new commissioner of education had reached 
some agreement on the operation of a Teacher Center prior to the 
funding of Rhode Island ag a pilot. 

It seems less important to decide whether RITC is a university 
model or a state model than it is to s^e what organizational relatfon- 
ship it bear's to the state and the university. Ouring 1970-71 the 
state commissioner had gained legislative support for consolidation 
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of all public educ^on organizations under^e supervision of his ^ 
office* IMder his plan the divisions of elementary, secondary, and' 
higher education were essentially consolidated under onfe-system ^ 
headed by the commissioner and a board of regents, This.created 
a decided advantjage over a state board of education for elementary arid 
secondary- education and a different board for higher education, the 
structure that exists in most states* In it, each board duplicates 
many services, has its own research unit, its own fiscal offices, 
competes for available resources, and obtains essential planning data 
from each, other through formal,, often not very effective, communi- 
cation channels. A Teacher Ceuter located within the division of 
elementary and secondary education and separated from one for 
higher education, would find it difficult to accomplish its main 
mission — working collaboratively in both areas. . It would find itself 
intruding upon different and probably' well protected territory in 
order to deal effectively with either side. As it turned out, RITC 
is housed in the state education agency although all of its personnel-- 
fexcept the director- -are paid through the University of Rhode Island. 
The federal funds supporting "^TC go.t^ the Universfity of Rhode 
Island and, in that sense, RITC personnei--except for the director-- 
are really its employees. 

The nesult tSS^is that a considerable change in the posture of 
the Rhode Island state department toward loc^l education agencies 
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\ , and problems in education has been accomplished. The same oannot 

be said for the school distripts in the Bay Area, but then their goals 

were pot aimed at major institutional change at the school district 

level and certainly not* at the state level* This may*be due to the 

fadt that three differSit school districts were involved and a grand 

design for systemic change was not developed. Efforts to institutionali 

BALC programs seem restricted to the appointment of BALC admini- 

strators to adjunct professorships at nearby universities. With 

. one admini'strator from each school district, it is possible to give 

teachers attending BALC workshops graduMe or undergraduate credit, 

, Bx^d tp pfovide in-§ervice training that is 'cheap, field-based', and 
\* 

t " ^ 

available on evenings and weekends, depending on teachers' schedules. 

Both RITC and TCIES promote systemic change, RITC works-^ 
with individual schools but treats fhem as a system; it does not enter 
individual classrooms. In contrast, BALC tries to b,e directly re- 
sponsive to individual teachers and the problems they face in their ^' 
classrooms. ' . ' 

r * 

Ip Rhode Island the statd^department reorganized itself in order 

V . * 
to be more responsive to local ^§ds and RITC encourages institutional 

change through the services it 'makes available to interested school 

districts. In that senlse RlTC may b,e associated with a strategy of 

discretionary change. This contrasts with Texas,, where legisjlatioji 

was passed 'to require fcollaboration on teacher education by different 



constituencies. Similarly, the attempt to buiid competency-based 

teacher education into the state standards in Te:ias was an attempt 

to mandate some changes in, teacher education. It is interesting to 

speculate abput the rSlationship between TCIES, competency/-bas^d 

teacher education, and institutional change. Under current procedure, 

a college or university* submits to the Texas Education Agency ai? 
«» 

application for certification for each student it graduates; each 

graduating student also submits an application. Both are reviewed 

by the Division of Teacher Certification, which is. directly under the 

authority of the deputy commissioner. The plan may have been to 

inove TCIES, which has been respoijsit^le for the support of the Teacher 

'Center and ^has been promoting competency-based teacher education, 

- ■ ' 
into the pivision-of Teacher Certification. ^In th4t way the influence 

TCIES has been exertingthrpugh tHe Teacher Centers and the 

competency movement wouldbecome a recognxza^e .force in the 

state* agency. Presumably the orientation of TiCi:^, could then be < 

made to carry more weight, since it could be m a position to. approve - 

or disapprove teaching certificates as w-eU as teachers educatiop 

programs offered by the different colleges and iiniv^raijti^s. \ 

\M ;■ \ ^ 

c. Advisory Boards and Collaboration ' ^.*^\\\ x , \\ 

One conclusion that inay be drawn ^pm the experi^^6^'i^ Rhc^.d^ 
Island and the Bay Area is that the extent to which the qu^^ioa of 
parity becomes an inflammatory issue depends very much upa^^ij^e^ 



fbliaxitiea of the 



cultural pedili^imtiea of the setting. In the Bay Area different ethnic 
groups lumped together under the term ^'community'* created a vocal, 
and sometimes militant, presence from the beginning. As we have 
seen, the proper moves were made as far as representation at 
meetings was concerned,^ but," Ultimately, control over the fate^of 
the project seems to have remained in the hands of the original auth9ri:- 
ties --the established school district officials. The universities and 
professional associations to this^^ay never exercised much pressure 
for recognition. In Rhode Islandr only after repeated msistence on 
the part of the Office of ^Ecjucation was there adequate representation 
of the community on a Teacher Center board. T^ conflicts between 
the universiti/es and th^ school systems which are inherent in the 
improvement of teacher education must have played themselves out 
silently. The Rhode Island projett did include National Education 
Association and Anierican Federation of Teachers representatives on 
their board from its inception and appears to have garnered their 
cooperation and active involvement. 

It seems an inescapable conclusion that the troubles one might 
expect from an attempt to implement an idea such as parity are, in 
broad outline, predictable, if there is reasonable knowledge about 
/the culture of the settings involved. 

Although what parity might mean in the Bay Area was anticipated, 
the scope and kind of involvement |he community was to have was 
never clarified. Early meetings of the planning groups and the 
BOf-called Group of 24 are shot through with the notion of broad 
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pslrticipation in program. planning. The original proposal prepared 
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by the management firm permitted that sort or input by the community ^ 
and, it is safe to assume, that same impression was given to the 
Group of 24 who were involved in selecting the final proposal. How- 
ever, during the final negotiation of that proppsal, some crucial 
* changes in wording resulted that had the effect of weakening the 
community's input to program planning. ' Thus, understanding the 
role of the community in program planning and the responsibility for 
program planning itself was different on the part of the two groups 
eventually working together- -the management firm and the community. 
No matter what the final agreemjent might have said, the management 
firm was unable to avoid the spirit of community participation which 
had been in the air up to that time. Together with the school .dis- 
trict^s unwillingness to $;^linquish its decision-making power over 
such a major programmatic effort, "^it seems likely that this difference 
in perception was responsible for the inability of the management 
firm to properly specify and execute its work. 

The power of advisory boards varies from one TeacheK Center to 
another^ In 'the BayXrea the BALC board serves only an advisory^ 
function. It advises the director of iBALC who in turn advises the 
superintendents. The RITC board advises the commissioner of 
education, who has final authority. TCIES has only an executive ^ 
eommittee, which meets regularly to advise its director. However, 
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loc%OL.jreacher Cepters throughout Texas have boards or councils 
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whose ;influence varies greatly; some Have orly weak advisory roles, 
others design and implement programs. In all three pilots the ' 

Ik 

Teacher Center concept has been in obvious conflict with other 
traditionally or legally established organizations or individuals — 

/ 

school boards, superintendents, and schools of education at uhi- 
vefsities. In none of the Teacher Centers does the community have 
a status equal to that of the universities or the schools. 

As board members it is clear that professionals find it difficult 
to deal in a straightforward way with each other, to let their hair 
down, to show their weaknesses. This problem beconies magnified 
wheri parerjts, students or commimity repres^tatives at^ added^to 
a board* A certain amoimt of lead time is needed for the most power- 
ful existing interests to reach some sort of mutual trust before the 
^ arena is opened-^up to other groups whft should be involved. Exactly 
how representatives of different j^roupa.may hfi brought together 
to work productively depends Wjhe specific locality. The long plan- 
ning time that was needed--tw^Ve months in Rhode Island, eighteen 
months ill the Bay Area, and longer in Texas — was .<Jue as much to 
the difficulty of achieving" reasonable collaboration among the dif- 
fei^ent entities involved as it ^Was to any other factor. In Texas, 
in at* least one of, the local Teacher Centers, the term parity is being 
avoided; instead, the term 'Afunctional involvement^' is substituted. 
By using this term it is hopejj that. Tgacher Center councils will realize \ 



that effective collaboration is made possible by recognizing the unique 
strengths of each cooperating constituency." -These different strengths 
also imply different responsibilitie's--something which refutes the 
idea that all 'council partners should contribute, ecjually to all matters ^ 
coming^ before the council. 

- dr Exercising fiscal responsibilities - 

Another problem that has plagued each of the pilots has been 
who the fiscal agent should be. Should it^e the agency itself, or 
a federal agenc/? On the one hand, it is difficult to use existing 
resoiirces'to support efforts at systemic change; on the other hand, while 
federal funds are needed for experimentation, the organizational and 
administrative arrangements involved must be such that the funds are 
safeguarded and can be used with^a^imum flexibility. These latter 
requirements sometimes conflict with each other yet new organizational 
structures must have the opportunity to eventuaUy become institu- 
tionalized. 

The problems iiavolved are as much a function of Existing conditions 
as of the strategy used. In the Bay AresNho systertiic change was 
envisioned and, in this respect, the problem was reduced to obtaining 
agreement from the three school districts on who the fiscal agent 
would be. In Texas the education, service center located in Austin 
was made the fiscal agent for TCIES. TCIES has, by design, main- 
tained a posture of low visibility, employing at most two, and now 



one, full time staff members, yet prep*aring the way for systemic 
change at the state level. Although the funds used by TCIES come 
through a local education service center, an implicit agreem-ent 
makes the service center a mere conduit and permits TCIES total 
control over the funds. The problem is further conaplicated In that . 
evidence.9f achievement and, hence, continuation of federal funds, 

is considered to be the **institutionalization.of change." Thus, 

c 

during 1974-75 the Office of Education has pressed to have TCIES 
housed within the state agency. Officials in Texas, however, have 
resisted that move pending state agency reorganization and the 

c 

results of the recent attorney general's opinion on competency- 
based teacher education. In their view it is necessary to wait before 
placing TCIES within the state agency in order to ensure that the 

'changes sought Have a reasonable chance of materializing. 

The strategy in Rhode I^and involved state agency reorganization 
from ,thQ beginning, but^e may assume that that move was not with- 
out its own conflicts and considerable problems. RITC had to he \ , 
protected^from vested interests and traditional ideas, but, at the 

* same time, it had tO" relate to these interests in order to assert itself 
and make an impac-t. In Rhode island a central purpose made 
explicit in early'1972 was to change the role of the sta th education 

■S' - ■ ■ 

agency from^a regulatory to d service unit* The traditional role of 
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the sta,te agency had been to direct and regulste school districts; 
the new or revolutionary role called for the state to provide service 
. and assistance to the school districts. One may suppose that placing 
funds for the Teacher Center, which spearheaded the basic change 
in purpose, with the Uni\rersity of Rhode Island, ^was a way of safe- 
guarding them. 

2.0 Establish Program Goals 'V, V 

One of the conditions set fprth by the Office of Education -when the pilots 

were first funded was that they conduct formal needs assessment surveys 
and develop their programmatic activity from these assessnjents. Both 
Texas and Rhode Island made visible efforts and progress in designing an4 . 
ysing needs assessment procedures. There is another category of goals, 

• however, which is implicit and expresses a point of view, philosophy, 
or approach, leather than a design or program. In Rhode Island the basic 
aim of the state reorganization was to chan^ the posture of the state from 
a controlling and regylatory agen^ to one thafll^ved local school districts, 
this new interest, which they are carrying out, was to build up the local 
problem-solving capacity, to provide service to local school districts, 
and to leave school dislricts alone to work out their own problems. Texas 
shares the aun of improving J:he^problem-solving capacity of the school 
districts, but it exerts a good deal more leadersjiip^ directing, controlling, 

. and managing change. For example, in 1970-71 fivei sites were ^Acked by 
TCIES to develop competency-based teacher education programs. In the 



following year, new sites and new thrusts were added. Needs assessment 
components were developed at Houston and El Paso and the delivery of 
"proven products"^ was stressed in all cases* Again TCIES picked the 
thrust and the sites: funding \^ent to sites that were in sympathy with 
certain strategies and programmatic directions. . 

In Rhode Island the approach is less controlled: services are offered, 
made known, and used by organizations if they so desire. While competency- 
based teacher eduqation became a vehicle for change in Texas, in 
RKode Island it became an idea to study: a group examined different com- 
petency-based programs throughout the nation, launched a two-year study 
to determine the consequences if competency-based programs were adopted, 
and issued a report. The report recommended, slowing down competency- 
based §:ctivity; this recommendation was followed, even though two uni- 
versities had, in the meantime, received funds to pilot some competency- 
based modules. r . 

Thus there is a way in which leaders at the ^fate level in Texas and 
Rhode Island set goals or a basic direction. These goals, although perhaps 
"^influenced by political considerations, represented the application'^of cer- ^ 
tain ideologies or beliefs in, education. 

^ Probably most programs today are asked to justify iheir goals and 
activities, and more is meant by this tljan to provide a rationale. The Hope 
is that'needs can be objectively established and defined ^d, in true 
linear systems -analysis fashion, a program can be designed whose output 
directly alleviates the need. Such an approach seems to assume that a 



comprehensive model for a socjlety exists, that it can be constructed, that 
all will agree to it, that cause and effect relationships are known, and that 
arrows dan show how everything is connected to everything else. Not only 
is^such a picture not available, it may not be desirable. In any event it 
would seem that the approach involved calls for some sort of political ratifi- 
cation. 

All this aside, attempts at local needs assessment- -especially m 
Texas- -ha v^ had a hard time pf it. Models were developed at Houston and 
at El Paso in 1971-73, but in the summer *of 1973 a technical review 
recommended that the ^;1 Paso effort bf^ discontinued. The Houston Needs 
Assessment Model, addressing students* and teachers' needs, was made 
part of five pilots. It was not free of problems, however, and, during 
1974-75, funds' were to be allbcated to refine the model.^ These funds were 
not released by the Office of Education, however* and no further, develop- 
ment of that model has taken place. Each of the five local pilots 
developed an operational plan based on needs' assessment, but whether or 
' not the pilots function in accordance with that operational plan, has not been 
fully established. The intact survey form in 1973-7^4 shelved ^t^ only \^ ^ 
about 25 percent of those people surveyed were able to articulate what the needs 
assessment had yielded. Needs assessment activit:es continued' to be 
time consuming, cumbersome, ! out of phase with existing schedules, and 



/ 

hard to translate into program plans. 



RI/TC has also invested in needs assessment procedures. Teacher 
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needs asses&ment at the state level serves to identify the general training 

needs of teachers and administrators across the state. The information 

gathered from this activity helps a committee identify in-service training 

packages which will be made available through the Alternate Learning 

Center of RITC. In addition to this activity at the state level a *^how to*^ 

package exists which RITC consu^ants make available to districts so that 

they can carry out. their own needs aj^j^ssment activities. Here too, as 

in Texas, it is difficult to say that the objectives of the RITC components 

directly correspond to the results of the statewide needs assessment results.* 

In .the Bay Area formal needs assessment strategy seems to be ^ 

considered irrelevant. No advantage is sjeen in creating sophisticated ways 

to collect data on needs as perceived by students, teachers or others. * 

Instead, Ba£c lists skills and asks teachers to check those that they feel 

} 

should become the basis for in-service training. This is done quarterly, 
or semi-annually, using a simple one or two-page format. The results 
obtained are tallied, priorities are set, and workshops are offered if 
resources are available. In that sense BALC responds directly to school 
personnel with very specific and limited kinds of training or other services. ^ 
Services are directed at individual teachers, but th^e is no planned , 
; strategy to influence district-wide curriculuiiXr^^ arrangement that ir^ay 
be due to the cultural variety of the Bay Area. ' ^ 
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3. 0 Develop and provide field-based . teacher training 
a. . Developing CBTB capability 

Of all the Teacher Centers, Texas has demonstrated the greatest 
enthusiasm for competency-based teacher education. In the Bay ^ 
Area the topic never seems to have been considered; in Rhode Island 
it was studied, tried on a limited basis, and de-emphasized. 

In 1972 a state mandate in Texas demanded that by 1977 
certification be competency-based, but in 1975 this mandate was . 
rescinded. The state attorney's opinion was that this niandate con- 
tradicted a 1905 lawi which decreed that gradufites of teachers 
colleges were entitled to a certificate. This development has brought 
into question the state agency's ability to mandate anythin^g pertaining 
to teacher certification and has created a sort of vacuum. It is not 
yet clear what influence the attorney general's opinion wiU have on 
the momentum built up by competency-based teacher education, but 
iti is doubtful that the tide can be turned back^entirely. It is interest- 
ing^ to 'speculate, however, on what might have hapjifened if the . 
competency specification requirement had been extended 6nly to 
schools of education. .Much of the furor, after all, came from othfer 
disciplines, with little or no acquaintance with problems in education 
and certainly no familiarity with the competency-based approach 
and the language it entails. Had the requirement been extended only 



to educators, not nearly so much resistance might ^have been created,. 

One interesting developnient is that data are being gathered on 
the first graduates of a competency-based teacher education program. 
By 1974 the University of Houston had graduated two different classes, 
each of which had gone through a two-year competency -based 

■v. 

program. A follow-up study is being done to determine what results 
may be ascribed'to their competency-based training, 
b. In-service and j>reservice training 

In Rhode Island teacher training activity has been limited to 
in-bervice training except for two competency-based modules, one 
piloted at the University of Rhode Island, and^the other at Rhode 
Island College. Texas emphasizes both in-service and preservice 
activity, and the Bay Area mostly in-service* 

As already mentioned BALC responded directly to school per- 
sonnel with very specific and limited kinds of training. The overall 
goal of BALC is to make as effective use as possible of existing 
resources in tbe Bay Area. In that sense their goal does not extend 
to major institutional change at the school district level and certainly 
not at the state level. BALC's functions, therefore, are restricted 

to creating awarene^ of existing seryices and to planning new 
- > 

. # 

services. As coordinator and source of information on services, 
BALC has been associated with projects Jiot directly voider its control, 
often making it difficult to tell whether a certain project is-fl _ 
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deliberate part of BALC activity or is simply chamieled through it 
for administrative conveniehce. When new services are planned, 
however, representatives from each of the three school districts ^ 
^participate; ' " • 

In general, a Teacher Center offering field-based teacher train- 
ing, whether in-service or preservice, presents a clear threa^tp 
the universities,' who have traditionally monopolized both functions'. « . 
A studj^ of coll5ibor,^tive effort in T/exas (Volume IV ii^thi^ serieS) 
discusses some of the, difficulties ehcountered when Teacher Centers 
encroach on the traditional turf of the imivef sity. Their concern is not 

r 

limited to a Teacher Center's interest in preservice education. Inv 
service training, an area traditionally disregarded by universities, 

also influences student teachers through the supervising teachers, 

• «> - 

thus, it too, contributes to the shape of a preservice ^program. 

4.0 Maintain Space for Teachers 

On^ of the basic Jenets of the fBritish Teacher Centers is the provision 
of a space set aside exclusively for teachers wher^they can gather and share' 
ideas and talk infor*mally. The four pilots however differ markedly in th^ ^ 
kind.and amount of space they make available to teaqhers. "RITC, for 
example, does not itself provide any space at all. It is not ^ - ' * _ 
"one of its objectives to facilitate interaction among teachers in this way, 
ifcfostead, fllTC deals with schools thexnselves, and helps teachers at individual 
scnools work together either to identify what they need or to design and' 



implement new programs. ^ - ' s ^ 

The Teacher Centers for which BALC is an umbrella do provide space 
where* teachers can come together to share ideas and review materials. In 
fact the Teachers Learning Center in San Francisco has accumulated a collec- 
tion of materials worth approximately $40Q, 000, which it keeps on consign- 
mont from various publishers and agencies andmakes available to teachers. 



The START center also has a large space consisting of six to twelve rooms 
and a curriculum library. Both START and the Teachers Learning Center 
have faoilities readily recognizable ,by residents of San Francisco and Oakland. 

In Texas^^CEES does not deal directly with teachers, but the many 
local Teacher Centers througjhout the state' do. Their space allocations range 
from large and well stocked facilities to no ^space whatever.* A consistent 
response in the 1973-74 survey, pertinent to those Teacher Centers in Texas 
containing separate facilities, was that teachers appreciated tbe opportvmity ^ 
to meet each other and to hear new ideas which the Teacher Cjenter meetmg 
ground provided. The survey v/ovk in 1973-74 in the Bay Area also showed 
that teachers appreciated having a place on which to prepare their own 
materials. 

In many ways a separate facility for 'teachers would seem to have 
some potential. Such a place could become a laboratory, supporting'the 
teachers' attempts at building curriculum Qr study problems in their own 
^chools^and classrooms.. It would seem iraportant that^teachers become 
involved in the scientific study of their own activity ard, although Teacher 



Centers have not yet formally encouraged it, they probably will in the future. 
Education would certainly benefit from serious and systematic study by its 
own practitioners, a task now perfornaed entirely by universities. Moving 
in this direction would also affect the present teacher surplus, for, in 
order to study their own work, teachers would have to devote a certain 
amount of their time to it rcrutinely and a greater number of teachers Avould 
be needecTto carry on present teaching responsibilities. On the other hand, ^ 
it can be argued that many of the materials now produced are intended to , ^ ^ 
be teacher proof, refuting the need for space and study, but that certainly must 
be a hopeless approach to problems in education. The emphasis ^ight better . 
be on iuiproving teachers' skills and involving them in thexionstfuction of 
the solutions to their own problems. ^ 

5. 0 Pnovide information on current educational research practice. 
One of the ideas that the Office of Education wanted to encourage in ^ 

""^fe^ Teacher Center prbgram was the establishment of an inf^mation dis- 
semination system at the national level* In Texas, of course, the network 
of education service centers served precisely that function on a statewide 
basis; teacher centers were located near service centers to take advantage 
of it. There, was alsD^the Texas Information Services Project (TISP) whicfe 

. Had been set up in 1971 around the time of the funding of the Texas Educa- 
tional Ren^jval Center (TERd), but it was never effectively integrated with 

. TCIES. TCIES .also launched the dissemination of "pro^ven products. 
^'-'■--..--.^,,^3^^ Bay Area there was the San Mateo Educational Resource 



Q^nter (SMERC), said to be part of the reason the Bay Area was chosen as 
a pilot site. SMERC seems to be. a self-sufficient activity, serving many 
different clients in Alameda County, but it has no connection with BALC\ 
START, the BALC Teacher Center in Oakland, is served by SMERC, biit . 
that !s because START is located in Alameda County and not because of any 
interaction between BALC and SMERC. 

BAL/C never showed an interest in what were called "proven products. " 
If there is any emphasis, it has been on teacjiers-producing their own 
materials. Proven products and many other ;Oiaterials are simply not 
considered relevant to the cultural mix of , the schools. Again, perhaps due 

w 

to the cultural variety of the Bay Area, the idea s^ems to have grown that 
for tea<:hers to be told what to do or how to .do it is absurd. In one sense 
this makes for a very provincial cliquishness,- but, in another, it may be 
just the sort of atmosphere that could nourish the idea of teacher as researcher, 
and could actively involve. teachers in the study of their own discipline and 
in the formal development of curriculum materials. l»* 

The Bay Area approacja'^also^^ some implication for the tech- ^ 
nology of needs assessment. As noted in the E^C report of June 1973, 
it has yet to be determined whether teachers would not be better served 
through sustained intimate prpject activity at the building level, or whether 
parents and students might make their heeds^ better known and understood 
through face to face discussion rather than through questionnaires,- or 
whether teacher training,, particularly preservice education, might not be 



more effective if student teachers, instead of serving as reactors to predesigned 
systems and experiences, were m'ade participants. ' *' 

There was no information dissemination system in Rhode Island 
so it was constructed as a part of RITC. The system was burft so that 

s 

RITC consultants could have primary access to it, and this strategy seems to have 
had the effect of personalizing the information retrieval process and making 
it .truly useful to practitioners. The storage ancl retrieval problems are 
such that only somebody intimately familiar with the system can use it 
profitably, therefore a number of consultants have been trained to provide 
a human link between the system and teachers in the field. A school or a 
teacher may call a consultant to investigate a problem; then, if necessary, 
the consultant turns to the, information system and retrieves and reviews 

\ . ■ 

whatever information seems pertinent. The consultant then makes this 
information available to the inquirer in whatever form is applicable to the 
problem. Finally,- the RITC system does not restrict itself to handling 
certain ''proven products,'' rather. It involves representatives: from the 
universities, teachers, the community, and the state in deciding what 
should be included in the in-service training oiffered through the ALC. / 

In these ways the Rhode Island syatem differs considerably from the % 
information dissemination system supported by TCIES. TCIES does not 
have, ;nor does it support, the manpower necessary to carry out the sort of 
consulting activities done by th*^ Rhode Island system. Both RITC and TCIES, ^ 
however, schedule what are called "awareness conferences" at which 



teachers can become exposed to new materials* 

6-^0 Develop and deliver problem -solving capacity 
This function refers to the need for increased capacity on the part 
of schools aitd teachers to respond constructively to instructional problems. 
Two different strategies were employed for this, as exemplified by Texas 
and Rhode Island. - 

^ RITC has available about seven consultants who help individual , 
schools and school systems foxmulate their problems, obtain pertinent 
information, and design and carry out solutions. They also act as advocates 
for the schools in negotiating their proposals with the state. RITC seems 
more interested in helping schools and school systems develop *the capacity 
to solve their own p-roblems than to solve the problems for them. 

= The general approach in Texas was to find a way to increase the 
number of teacher centers on the premise that the centers, exemplifying 
national problem solving, would themselves become problem-solving 
^ mechanisms. In 1970 a change agent training spheme was started in order 
to encourage the development of additional teacher centers across the 
state. Individuals were sele(|;ted to attend year-long training sessions at 
established sites with the understanding that they would return to their own 
localities as catalysts for setting up teacher centers. In Dallas one example 
of what centers can provide is foupd where staff members from each of 
the four Area Teacher Centers res|iond to calls for service or assistance 
from schools in their area. They will also tackle a large variety of prob- 



lems such as designing and implementing teacher workshops,' generating 
curriculum ideas, or referring schools or teacher^ to pertinent informa- 
tion sources. 

\ 

Thus while in Rhode Island the strategy appears to have been specific, 
aimed at solving discrete problems identified by practitioners or enhancing 
their/'existing problem-solving capacity, in Texas the approach was tb; 
establish more teacher centers with the built-in capaqity of meeting local 
problems. The Bay Area, in ^comparison, has no formally developed 
problem -solving strategy, although the San Francisco Teachers Learning 
c;enl.er has individuals available to offer technical assistance across a 
broad range of problems. 

One of the often-cited criticisms of education is the failure of 
practitioners to make,full use of the so-called scientific knowledge avail- i 
able, such as research^ To meet that criticispn, many of the teacher 
centers in Texas emphasized the use of what were called proven products. 
In both Texas and Rhode. Island information systems began to inventory 
resources and information on which practitioners might draw. The Office 
of Education was itsglf responding to the notion that a gap existed between 
knowledge and practice when it established the pilots and formulated infdr- 
mation or delivery systems. Curiously enough, the Office of Education did 
not heed its own advice, for the design of the Teacher Center Program 
itself, at one time identified with the notion of educational renewal, failed 
to take advantage of available knowledge on how such a program might be 



.organized. The design of the program paid littip attention to pertinent work 
in the area of knowledge production and utilization, for example, or to 
many other pertinent aipeas in applied behavioral science. Further, the 
kind of assistance offered th^ pilots through the Office of Education during 
their eaij^y years was probably irrelevant to their most pressing problems. 
It may be argued that had the assistance needed by the pilots been thought 
through more dispassionately, and the field of applied behavioral science 
been more carefully examined, more pertinent assis :ance might hav^ been 
provided. 

Another issue associated with developing a problem-solving capacity 
is an "illusion of readiness" phenomenon* In Texas,, for example, people 
were sent to be trained as change agents in existing teacher centers in 1972, 
. yet only ,ndw are some oY thes^ tekdher centers beginning to grapple with * 
the fundamental issues of collaboration essential to getting a cooperative 
effort underway. After time spent wrestling with problems like establishing 
guidelines for admissioh to the teacher center, writing criteria for the 
placement of student teachers, writing agreements governing the work to be 
done by supervising teachers in the schools and university professors, 
defining roles for the different partners, in a teacher center, and learning 
to luiderstand and respect the different points of view and cultures that a 
cooperative effort such as a teacher center must encompass, it should be 
possible to mount much more powerful training programs. At least one 



teacher center in Texas is devoting some effort to designing a training pro- 
gram which would assist a locality in establishing a teacher center. Perhaps 
TCIES could now realize an even larger payoff with a return to its obange 

^ agent strategy. ' . 

7.0 Conduct evaluation ; 

The three, pilots differ widely in their application of the eyaluation 
function. BALC do?s virtually no formal internal evaluation, and has avail- 
able primarily the dkta pollected by the Evaluation Research Center. TCIES 
collects a variety of information on a regular basis from the Teacher Cen- 
ters jLt supports and makes full use of it for management purposes in screen- 
ing and funding proposals, and has a lot of data. available. Only RITC, 
however, has an evaluation design which, based on the discrepancy model, 
enables it to relate performance information to predefined standards. 

Evaluation, of course, was one of tHe conditions imposed on the 
pUots by the Office of Education., During the faU of 1971, when tl(e ERC 
staff first began work with the Teacher Center^rogram, the Office of 
Education made clear to the pilots that an inescapable condition for their 
funding was to be their evaluation by ERC. The rationale for the office'^ 
position was that a imified evaluation of !the pilots was. necessary in order 
to extract useful infdripiation for the development of a national program. 
Again, under an otherwise 'supposedly nonprescriptive. program, the contract 
for evaluation with ERC was to be a constraint attadfved to the expenditure 



of fxmds at each site. 

The initial involvement of ERC proved unsatisfactory for a number of 

r 

reasons. * During the first twelve months s6me of the pilots reacted nega- 
tively to the imposition of ERC as the organization conducting the internal 
evaluation. Rhode Island was slow .in contracting with ERC due to lengthy 
negotiations over its proposal. ERC felt compelled to lend some technical 
assistance, but as the ERC approach then in existence considered evaluation 
to be dependent upon the project^s own implementation decisions, little 
could be accomplished except for. some assistance in proposal preparation. 
In the Bay Area, ERC was phased in slowly and deliberately but its role 
remained inconsistently defined and led to a breakdown in the relationship. 

In part, the kind of assistance ERC was expected to provide was not 
the assistance needed by the pilots. A program that entails the reshuffling 
of local orcganizations and institutions necessarily creates conflicts among 
local vested interest groups. The assistance the ERC staff provided, how- 
ever, was in no way designed to facilitate or be responsive to the essentially' 
political negotiations and decisions that ha^-'loCe made at different levels ^ 
of hierarchical organization. It was not even designed to include a' thorough 
study of the developmental processes undergone by each pilot. Mote in order 
would have been assistanjce in facilitating clarification of values and goals, 
role negotiation, organization development, task analysis and networking 
"'techniques. Or, if no direct assistance was to be given, the whole 



experiment might have been studied in order to better \mderstand such' 
variables as agency interests in survi\ral, the role of persoifel ambition in 
the design of programs, the logic of public dispute, etc* IJad the Office of 
Education put forth their conditions with more resglve, more systematic 
and detailed procedures might have been devised to monitor adherence to 
them or to assist projects in meeting them. 

At the time the most meaningful application of the discrepancy 
Evaluation Model depended upon the existence of a fairly specific plan of 
operation. The Office of Education, in its insistence on systematic rilan- 
' ning, apparently expected that the pilots might unfold according tp th^ rational 
stages in the life cycle of a progranrt; on which the approach of the DEM 
was based. It was hoped that the rational planning procedures en)phasized 
by ERC's approach would complement if not instill the same in the pilots. 
Nevertheless, in emphasizing the importance of the pilots to the program, 
the office maintained that the developmental process followed by the pilots 

was even more important to its own planning at the national level than was 

^ * t» 

the programmatic activity of each pilot. In their view the Value of the 
projects as. pilots could be fully realized only if their experiences were 
rnside accessible to the Office of Education *'in a form useful to the coilceptual- 
'ization and planning of the program. However, under existing guidelines, 
BEPD^was not able to contract directly with ERG fior such work* .Therefore, 
ERC*s i^elationship to each pilot was specified in a separate, individual 
subcontract which covered evaluation service to the pilots only, the 
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necessary funds coining out of each project's grant. While .the early sub- 
contracts covered ERC's project level work and essentially referred to 
evaluation services only, it H^as exg^ted that ERC would somehow simul- 
taneously collect program level information. This all added up to much 
confusion over roles and expectations. The pilots resented being forced 
to accept ERC, the service ERC was to provide was inconsistently and 
vaguely defined, and it was questionable whether the service was appro - 

* 

priate to the problem. ^ 

* / 

Even had all other conditions been acceptable, alt the beginning, the 
designated organization was not. In Rhode Island evaluators mucking 
* aroiind durmg the difficult organizational period were hardly welcome in 
the first place; at least they could have come frdm an organizatipn^ or uni- 
versity within the state. In the Bay Area, ERC was rejected from the start. 
Its affiliation with the University of Virginia elicited direct charges of > 
racism and as soon as it^was discovered that ERC's small staff consisted 
only of whites, the charges were considered proven. The planning groups 
kept ERC at arm's length, even ousting it from a meeting that was to have 
been devoted to evaluation planning. Paradoxically, the planning groip 
found itself adopting the most racist of postures in tharg|ng that ERC was 
racist on the grounds that its members were white and part of the University 
of Virginia. Only in Texas did'ERC seem to be accepted. i - 5> ' 

,In addition to all^f these difficulties, the numerous attempts aimed 
at making the funding of each project contingent on a viable contract with 
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ERC never worked out. In August 1972, within a year of the start of the 
program and with no resolution of the unsatisfactory working conditions in 
sight,; ERC recommended to the Office of Education that its internal 
evaluation role be discontinued in Rhode Island and the Bay Area and that 
it restrict itself to an audit or external evaluation. The distinction between 
internal and external evaluation was also supposed to help acknowledge 
more directly the work aimed at collecting information useful to program 
planning at the national level. Only in thje case of Texas did the continua- 
tion of the internal work seem feasible. The Office of Education, however, 

f 

wished ERG^to continue both internal and external evaluatioij/^n all pilots 
or else discontioue work altogether. ERC then received and accepted 
contracts with Texas and the Bay 4rea. 

As work in Texas proceeded, in October 1972 the Oakland schools 

.... V ^ / 

asked ERC to delay operations pending an expected Office of Education de- 
cision on the evaluation requirement. The foUowinjj month the office re- 
moved the engagement of ERG as a condition for fvinding, thus freeing the 
pilots to make their own choice for the internal evaluation. By this time, 
it also appeared that funding decisions would not be contingent on the other 
office conditions either. The office resolved the issue by specifying that 
ERC should continue in an external evaluation role in all of the pilots, but 
that each pilot could work with an evaluation group of its own choosing in 
internal evaluation. Ten percent of its funds were to be set aside for this 

0 

' purpose. vv'ith.this freedom of choice, Texas, Washijigton, and Rhode 



Island had. by January 1973, chosen ERC for internal evaluation. Soon after 
the BajuArea engaged ERC for external evaluation only, functioning without 
technical assistance in internal evaluation^/ Again, it would seem that the 
problem was not so much with the conditions themselves as with the strategy, 
employed in imposing them. 

A few other comments on evaluation 'seem pertinent. There is 
always a shortage of financial resources, and the need for evaluation is 
usually only grudgingly considered. Projects themselves are prone to 
look first at budget lines earmarked for evaluation when in need of funiJs 
for other purposes.., As^for evaluation itself, the data actually collected 
and, the conclusions drawn llardly evet meet the results expected. Com- 
parable data across projects are hardly ever obtained, but this does not 
top people from using these figures to support conflicting points of view. 
The different roles evaluation may play in a project are rarely well under- 
Stood or consistently' applied. The result Usually is that too many different 

6 

and conflicting roles are assumed, none is properly carried out, and every- 
one iB disappointed. Ironically, just as the three pilots have finally found 
independent evaluation to be useful, the support for such. evaluation will be 
removed. 

People, like the directors of the pilots, who a^e on the front lines 
of significant change efforts, ay-e vulnerable. They need somebody to, exchang 
ideas with, somebody who is disinterested or at least trustworthy with wh6m 
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they^an review their strategies. They also need, in the investigatory sense 

of the terAi, intelligence. In order to remain effective^^^ need to Know who 

made certain doriaic.ms, what dooisiona are being rontcniplatt'd by statu and 

federal officials, what funds will be'allocated to certain budgets or programs, 

and so on. They^ also need to talk to each other: "it's damn lonely out there. 

Forfnative evaluation must include those needs. Yet evaluations are 

t 

often directed by public relations purposes because they can help legitimize 
an activity. They are often used to'help justify the existence and continuation 
of a projei:t. And they do that b'est when they pay lip service to textbook 
problem -solving procedures and pretend that the project is being conducted ^ 
in a rational and systematic manner. 

In fact the project directors work out of their guts not their textbooks. 
The problems encountered are messy, their consequences usually unpre- 
dictable. Jobs a*nd reputations are continually on the line--all4s fair in 
love and war, as the saying goes. The state of the p©litical and economic 
environment and the bonds axriong those working with each other are^more 
important to getting something done than is having the right ''components" 
in your project, yet "it is expected that evaluations act as though blind to 
those influences . It is as though an unspoken norm e:xXsts that' prevents the 
actual, lives of tne projects from being studied. It is hard to understand 
how the projects can be helped, howeve^, when reality is denied. 
^ The ciorcumstances surrounding the funding of evaluation often en- 

co\ir"age --perhaps even end up requiring— such denial. For that reason 
evaluations must be financially independent. But evaluators also have their 



own methodology to blamje for the narrowness and conservative nature of 
their approach. For the-most p&rt they have acquired a pathological attach- 
ment foi^ certain tools and procedures that prevents thejn from evaluating 
education on its merits as a social activity, Evahaators attempt to impose 
the logic of their own procedures on a given activity and to make J;he adoption 
of these procedures a prerequisite for evaluation. After all^ neat and 
conclusive data may be* obtained if an activity is know.i and'pr^edictable in , 
all its consequences, and hence the tendency is to encourage the standardiza- 
tion of program and procedure for the sake of evaluation rather than the 
product itself. 

The logic associated with an idealized scientific rationality is com- 
pfeliing, of course. There is a great appeal in neatly representing events 
as if ^they h^d actually followed the reconstructed logic, a strong tendency 
to strive for the ability to make them imfold in that way in actuality. But 
' the attempt to provide information for program improvement must take , 
into accotint more than what a rational reconstruction encompasses. For, ; 
by definition, the logical recorjstruction itself does not include the actual 
planning of the original construction. If a program's intention is to achieve 
a state in which the conduct of daily life is governed by certain rational 
properties of action, then the responsibility of the evaluatqr would siill 



only extend to monitoring the transition from one attitude to the other without 
implicitly, prescribing the '^how^* of the transition, ' 



3, For a dispussion of how the evaluator's t^ls influence the design of an 
activity, see A, Steinmetz, ''The ideology of evaluation" in Educational 
^ Technology Volume XV, No, 5, May 1975, 



If on the other hand the intention is to employ a planning model that 
seeks an awareness or ordering. of attitudes that govern the conduct of every- 
day life and that shape influences on the formulation of a program with6ut 

regard to the particular rationality they embody, then the problem for the 

» 

evaluatibn function is of yet another sort. Either way, some of the limits 
inherent in the evaluation schemes presently used, and in the conditions 
necessary to their application as techniques, require review. Perhaps what 
is required is an ethnography of the planning act. 

Failing resolution of many of these issues, whether or not the goal 
is a particulap^'^^onalfty, according to which all events related to program 
planning are to be /organized and conducted, or whether a particular rationality 
is being aspired to and all those events and circumstances which uAravel 
Jaccording to a different rationality shall be f)mitted from consideration and 
planning, or whether no partiteular rationality is sought adherence to and the 
effort to be made is to develop planning procedures which take into accoxmt 
a variety of forces each governed by its oVn set of more or less explicit 
rules of relationship- -failing then, to clarify any of this, there is little else 
that would be useful to say at thit^jioint save to raise a number of questions. 

^ Why is- a program's history, if presented at all, presented as a coherent 
whole instead of reflecting all the different aspects of its life— births, 
trxmcated growths, deaths, and burials o^.its many contributing projects? 

What balance is struck in decision .making between data on the point- 

\ ' ■ . ■ 

for-point accomplishment of pertain objectives and personal experience 



filtered through personal value structures and political currents ? What 
kind of planning will properly complement the rationality inherent to the ' . 
interplay arnong forces competing for the allocation of power both within ' 
and without the Office of Education? If the promise of a systematic technique 
that will cause events to unfold as they are represented by a certain recon- 

' ptructed logic is the source of energy and inspiration to a planning effort, 
then what kind of culture is it that seeks to organize large parts of its 
material and human resources according to such a vision? What is it 

^impelled by such a vision so obviously different from the rationality pf its 
daily social context? 

\Jfhat is to be made out of the use of terms or phrases such as 
"accountability/* **site concentration/' ''delivery system/' "impact/' 
''pargeting of resources, " "educational product, "component installation, " 
"educational engineering, " "ultimate consumers, " (i. e. children) etc. in 
whicB educational plans are fortnulated? What values, what ideology lie 
back of such t.erms? Do they represent a new technological imperative? 
They sound a disturbing mixtur-e oi the language of the space'^shot, the 
advertising firm, and the financial ledger. Do they represent an appeal 
to raw and rampant technical power? Who or what is being serv^^d? 
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INTRODUCTION , ' . 

■What follows in subsection 1 below is an account of some events 

§ 

important to the interpretation given the Office of Education conditions by 
the pilcfts. The material presented is drawn upon in the discussion section 
of Chapter 2, particularly in the case of the management function and topics 
such as (a) the federal role in the program, (b) program planning and the 
institutionalization of xhange, ,and (c) parity. 

With regard to subsection 1, and the capsule histories of the 
projects presented^ ij should be remembered thatjthe accounts do not 
claim to be comprejiensive or complete. (Additional information is 
contained in Occasional Repcjrts #1-6, the>eports of March and June 1973, 
and of June 1974 produced by ERC. ) In part, of course, ^ome omissions 
are due to incomplete information available to ERC. But in part, what is 
presented here is presented by design. The choice represents an attempt 
at highlighting certain factors and circumstances thought import^t ta\ 

the establishment of complex efforts of this kind. The hope is that V^at 

/ - . • >. 

• is presented here and discussed in Chapter 2 will at least give pause to ^ , 

others embarking on similar attempts. * \\ ^ 

' / • \\ ' . ' 

Subsections 2 and 3 provide information on the effects of\certain "a 
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project activities or characteristics in 1973-74 and 1974-75 respectively. 
The categories used by ERC at that time to organize project activity 
were translated for the purpose of this volume into a set of functions which 
comprise the "a:^)plication model** describ^ed in Chapter 2.. 
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1. Capsule Histories of BALC, RITC and TCiES, 1971-73 
Bay Area Learning Center . 

June 1971 Although the first formal document associated with the 
genesis of the Bay Area Cooperative Teacher Center is the EPDA Teacher 
Center proposal of, June 11, there were prior meetings and discussions at 
the Office of Education that led to the selection of this site for one of the 
four pilot Teacher Centers. For example, it is clear that the presence 
of the Active Learning Center in San Francisco was a strong factor in the 
site selection decision. In addition the successful establishment of the 
Oakland Center for Professional Development under the Federal Education 
Professions Development Act of 1967 and the California Professional 
Development and Program Improvement Act of 1965 indicated a strong 
professional base for a Teacher Center in the region. 

On June 9, 1971 an Office of Education project officer met with 
the superintendents of the Berkeley, San Francisco and Oakland school dis- 
tricts and informed them that a Teacher Center program for the Bay Area 
could be funded for the coming fiscal year, but that a plan of operation, 
with a" budget, would have' to be submitted to the Office of Education within 
forty-eight hours. The project officer and the three superintendents worked 
out the terms of the orijginal proposal at that meeting, and the actual docu- 
ment was dated June 11, 1971 --within the forty-eight hour time constraint. 



3. This account of BALC is based on I 65 OE, 'I 65a OE, I 69 OE, I 54 OE, 
, and I 54a OE. • ' 



The proposed center was to serve all three communities, but the 
Oakland school district was designated as the local education agency and 
the proposal was submitted over the signature of the superintendent of the 
Oakland Unified School District. The initial submission was very brief, 
consisting of two and one half pages of text and a one page budget. A total 
of $350,000 was requested, with 10%, or $35, 000 to be used for Phase I 
(planning) which was to be completed in 120 days. The end product of 
Phase I was to be a detailed plan of operation acceptable to the school dis- 
tricts concerned, the California State Department of Education, and the 
S. Office of Education. , ^ 

That proposal was accompanied by an amendment requesting $30, 000 
for a program called Teachers. Active Learning Center^ already operating 
in San Francisco. That amount was also split into two pieces, $10, 000 
for planning and $20,000 for implementation. 

July 1971 On July 2, 1971, representatives of the three school 
districts, San Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland, met with Office of 
Education personnel to discuss their strategy^ for the pre-planning phase 
of the Teacher Center project. At th^it meeting. Office of Education rep- 
resentatives announced that a Teacher Center grant of $430,000 had been 
made to the Bay Area school districts by the Office of Education for the 
fiscal year 1972. Other terms of the proposal and conditions were outline'd: 
a. Ten percent of the. total sum; or $43,000, was to be used 
for a 120 day initial planning phas^' (called Phase I). Of this 
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planning money, the Teachers Active Leax-ning Center was to 
receive $10,000. 

♦ 

b. The major activity of the planning group was to be the 
preparation of a Request for Proposal (RFP) to be submitted ♦ 
,to several management consultant firms. This RFP, which 
would invite proposals, for assistance in program development, 
would present a clear outline of the center^as conceived by the 
planning groups and thus require in its preparation a considerable 
am^ount of definition of goals and purposes. The preparation of 

a satisfactory RFP within the 120^ day planning phase would 
constitute the conclusion of that*phase.^ 

c. The Teachers Active Learning Center would be part of the 



Teacher Center. It was also mentioned t^t the presence of 
the San Mateo Education Resource Center had been a strong 
' factor in the selection of the Bay Area as a site. ^ 

d. The Evaluation Research Center of the University of Virginia 
would be allocated $20,000 for the evaluation of the project. 

e. The center would dfeal with both preservice and in-service 
training and would therefore link with the colleges and universities. 

By this time Office of Education personnel had variously described 
the Teacher Center as a ^^facilitating agency to get all institutions involved 
in teacher preparation and training. . . a nerve center as ppposed to a place, . . 
It was also represented as not so much a new departure from ^accepted 
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concepts as a linkage or umbrella for the training progranns and other 
teacher improvement efforts presently existing^ 

The representatives that came to the first meeting in July became 
known as the first planning gro;ap. With some changes in personnel this 
group met a total of nine times from July through Dec ember • The result 
of these meetings was a series of decisions defining the terms of the RFP 
which would eventually be submitted to outside consulting firms. Also, 
a certain consulting firm was selected to prepare a draft of an RFP by mid- 
July 1971. . ' * * 

It should be noted) that during the subsequent meetings, some rep- 
res entatives expressed strong sentiments and opinions with respect to the 
education, of minority members and the econoxnically disadvantaged. A 
typical example was the reaction to the announqement that "parity" ^s^hen 
conceived, included the representation of the ^stitutions of higher education. 
Certain members Of the group did not 'feel that the colleges and universities 
were entitled to be represented until they, in turn, pould show that they 
were representative of minority and disadvantaged groups. 

August, September, October 1971 In October, 1971 it Ivas expected 
that an RFP would be submitted to management consultant firms to gain 
assistance in program development. The draft proposal, written by the 
consultant firm^and passed along to the Office of Education by the Oal^land 
school district, was found to be inadequate and therefore refused by the 
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OffTce of Education project officer. Concurrently, the Berkeley represen- 
tatives prepared their own version of the RFP. The Berkeley document 
gave such emphasis to some minority groyps that it was thought possible 
thtit implementation of a program such as the one outlined in their RFP 
would be in violation of civil rights legislation and this draft wag therefore 
not accepted. The ^poject officer ^ain revised the RFP that had originally' 
been submitted and this version was submitted for final approval at the 

October 21 meeting of the planning group t^o and one half months alter 

f 

the initial draft was prepared. At this meetings the planning group gave 
final approval to the^RFP pending a few minor revisions.^ The RFP was 
finally distributed to fifty consultant firms ^ November, with proposals 
due on December 1, one month later. 

^ During the months of September and October a considerable amount 

of friction- was generated b^^the unwillingness of the local representatives 

to funql the Teachers Active Learning Center at the level requested by the 

Office of Education. Local educators were somewhat sceptical concerning 

the mandated participation of the Teachers Active Learning' Center in the 

Teacher Center. Persistent pressure from the Office of Education was 

, ^ • 

required to get the project funded at all. Eighty thousand dollars was 

granted TALC for 1971-72, but in the v^w of the director of TALC these 

funds were only^ sufficient«.to retain TALC's office staff; 'the center was 

not fully operational throughout the year. 
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November, December 197 1> January 1972 During these months 
the proposals for management consultant support were reviewed and a 

9 

consortium of firms was selected. In November and December a proposal 

evaluation committee was set up which was to consist of ten members from 

each of the school districts. Since there were only twenty-four members 

. present during the two crucial proposa^l selection meuetings in January, this 

planning group became faiown as Group 'of 24. To achieve parity, 

the committee was to be made up of parents,, students, teachers, and 

paraprofessionals; it was stipulated that 51 percent of the committee be 

members of minority groups. ' , ^ 

The selection of the Management Support Grjupf (MSG) as it came 

to be%nown, was a complicated task and the Office of Education project 

officer suggested that consultants be hired to'facilitate the process. Several 

candidates for the pole of facilitator were considered. Eventually a local 

consulting firm was selected and they attended the-Group of 24 meetings 

It • 

in Decemb.er, January, and a contract negbtiation meeting on February 10, 
1972. >^ ■ ' 

Meetings on Januaf^y IS and 22 werejheld to select final bidder 
from among the fifteen firms that submitted proposals; Fpr the screening 
of the fifteen proposals submitted, the Group of 24 decided to divide into 
three groups^ Each group retained ethnic and ^cKool district representa- 
tion and was asked to review five different proposals;' Each proposal was 
to be assigned to one of three categories: acceptable,, potentially acceptable. 
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and unacceptable. At least three sets of criteria were developed for this 
screening prpcessr (1) criteria bearing on the lists of tasks to be per- 
formed by the MSG and the characteristics MSG itself should possess; 
(2) criteria generated by the Group of 24 as a whole during their JanuarV 24 
me^eting; and (3) criteria developed in the subgroups* Most of the criteri^ 
used were not very clearly defined or articulated. The tippics of sensitivity 
to. minority and community needs and also the past experience of the firms 
received heavy emphasis at the meetings. However, the choices made 
by the subgroups were also clearly influenced by such unantipipated items 
-as writing styles and budget amounts. . • ' * 

After their initial review of the proposals, the Group of, 24 agreed > 

. ♦ ** 
to reconvene in order to consider a technical analysis of the proposals 

prepared by ERC. The RFP contained certain'requirements,^and ERC 
designed a grid which permitted each of these requirements to be classi- 
fied accoi^ding to whether it was addressed or not addressed by each 
proposal, or wlfether it was unclear that the proposal addressed a par- 
ticular RFP requirement. The grid also provided page references to each 
proposal relative, to each RFP^requirement, By the end of that meeting 
four firms had been selected as semifinalists. Selection from anriong 
these firms was to be made on the basis of interviews with firm represen- 
tatives, ^ ^Ik 

On January 22 the Group of 24 nnet again to conduct the final mterviewS. 
Representatives of what were called special interest groups met concurrently 



to also interview the four MSG teams. The special interest groups included: 
the San Mftteo Center, the Teachers Active Learning Center, the State 
Department of Education, the University of Californjla, CaMioAia State 
University at Hayward, College of Holy Names, San Francisco State College, 
the University of San Francisco, Perralta College, Mills College, and Long 
Beach State College. The special interest groups, gave the highest rating to 
a firm different from the one finally selected. 

After the interviews the final discussion of the, impression made by 
each candidate resulted in the unanimous selection by th^ Group of ,24 of 

" one firm which Was actually a consortium of three different companies. 
It was decided that th^ firm's budget should be renegptiated. 

Before ending their involvement in the BALC effort, ^the Group of 24 

• recommended to the superintendent of the Oakland Public Schools that two. 
separate groups be formed; a negotiating committee and a monitoring 
committee composed of a broad selection of representatives from the conri- 
munitx* Members of the Group of 24 were to be included 'in eaeh group. 

. The negotiating w::ommittee was to participate in the MSG budget negotiation 
meeting on February 10, and the monito;ring committee was to implement 
a system of checks and balances to be developed during the negotiations in 
process. 

' Fe bruary 1972 On February 10 a meeting was hpia to negotiate the 

1 : 

financial ter.ms of the contract between the MSG and thepakland schbol dis- 
trict. Attending that meeting were: representatives from the MSG, 
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representatives of the Group of 24, the firm hired as facilitators, an 
.•observer from ERC, the Office of Education project monitor, a^d rep- 
resentatives from the Oakland Unified School District, ^ 

In the course of the meeting it was decided that redefinition of tasks 
and a negotiation of the budget would be considered. After a^ji 
continuous hours of deliberation it was agieedi^yall parties to limit 
the funding to $170,000. 

The meeting resulted in a revision of the MSG oposal dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1972. This revised proposal was the basis foWhe fortnal agree- 
ment binding MSG and the' Oakland school district, dated February 22. 

Two results are noteworthy at this point.- First the MSG proposal 
of February U contained a major deviation from its original plans.- Instead 
of assessingPneeds and translating these needs into specific programs to 
be developed and undertaken by the center, the MSG and planning advisory 
, committee (which would be formed) would devise a methodology for assess - 
ing needs and would establish "the manner in which needs are to be trans 
lated by the center into specific programs. . . " Second, the Group of 24 
had insisted that a system of checks and balances be devised. The spirit 
of that system was to insure active and continuous part icipatifon 
by the "community. " However, the development of such a system, to be 
implemented by the monitoring committee of community representatives 
previously named, was not carried out. ' * . 



March 1972 A considerable numberofjneeting^^ 
this month aimed^jJugetttfig^ oriented and started in their work. 

During this time it became clear that the MSG had been unaware, when they 
signed the contract, of the various conditions imposed on the project by 
the Office of Education. For example, they were unaAvare that ERC was 
to be involved in the evaluation of the entire project. Also, they had no 
prior knowledge of the nee.d on their part to work with several other con- 
tractors who were involved in the project (such as the San Mateo Cent^, . 
the JALC, and possibly even the consulting firm which had acted as a 
facmtator to the Group of 24). 

^n March 16 a special meeting* was held ih order to define the' role 
of ERC relative to. the MSG. Working from the tenets o^ the_^Ms.crepancy 
Evaluation Model, ERC expressed a need to receive niore detailed and 
clearly defined information about the MSG work plans ^ With soxwe reluc- 
tance MSG distributed copies of their study plan* However, the attempt to 
work with the MSG on the clarification of their study plan was not very ^ 
fruitful; the MSG expressed strong distaste f©r the working style and 
approach that appeared to be'demanded by the Discrepancy Model. The^ 
MSG members stated their approach was intuitive and based 6j\ ^ast 
expertence. Moreover, they felt that there was not sufficient time avail- 
able to work according. to the detailed manner suggested by ERC. After 
the conflict in working styles surfaced, ERC agreed to experiment with 
the MSG in what they called their- "action oriented^approach " by providing 



an on-site observer who wou^ be on» call at tl^e request of the MSG to help 

* * 'I ' 

in different Ways as they saw necessary* * ' 

To review, from Jvne 1971 through March 19^/2 whea^he MSG, began 

• • • 

its woi;k the majoi^ activities seemed to have been:*(a) early plauining 

meetings, (b) the de^cision to engage a. management firm to assist the 

preparation of the plan, of operation for BALC, (p) the writing of an RFP, 

(d) the process of selecting a* management firm, ancl (e) the first orien- 

«, > ^ 

tation activities of the management firm. . . ' 

March August, 1972 The MSG began their ^ork toward the end 
of February 1972 and were sc.heduled to complete it by the end of June 1972. 

A time extfensipn wds required and granted and a draft of the final rep^t 

. * *' 

produced was ready by the -end of July •197.2^ . ' * 

During" that time ERC restricted itself to suclf activities as monitoring 

and critiquing some of the. management firix^ activities, assisting in the 



preparation of the MSG'S weekly reports to the Oakland school system, 
preparing evaluation design materials, and providing critiques pf activity 
jBLUd program plans contained in the plan oft bperation eventually submitted 
by the MSG. In* addition, throughou* most, of this tune, ERC also Supplied 
the management firm with a part-time, on-site^obi5erver to assist the MSG 
as they found useful. This observer helped plan meetings, observed and 
critiqued meetings, drafted action plans, occasionally served asjiaison 

between, the management firm, the Office of Education; .and^the Qakland^ 

- - ' ' * ' / ' ' <^ '* 

o . ' • ^ " . . ' 

school system, helped^et interim and long-term objective^ tor thtg wcirk 



r 



of the management fii^m, and lubricated the relationship between the BALC 
coordinator and 'the MSG. 

ERC prepared a careful examination of the plan of operation produced 
by the MSG. Thils work appeared as Occational Report #6 (I54a OE) in 
August 1972, and contrasted the RFP issued by BALC, the technical 
proposal submitted by MSG in response to the*RFP, and the final draft 
wliich completed th6 work done by the management firm. . . 

In August 1972 the superintendents froHn the three school districts met 
with the representatives of the MSG to discuss the draft of the plan of 

V 

opei^ation and to recommend changes. By that time the school district had 

prevailed and TALC was no longer involved in BALC. 

September 1972 - March 1,9T3 Late in the summer of 1972 the 

f 

relationship between ERC and BALC ^ground to a halt. It was not "renewed 

♦ 

in mutually agreeably terms until January 1973. 

During this time the BALC coordinator and other representatives 

• * » 

from the three school districts met with a huifeber of different organiza- 

tions to identify and- discuss potentialin-service ^acher training programs. 

These discussions resulted .in a number of BALC programs. Ip October 

1972 the superintendents of the three 'school districts accepted the final 

• ■ .. - -• I 

draft of the plan of operation prepared by the management firm. The 

« • 9 

following plan enr^rge^d: BALC was to consist of a central administrative 
iinit with three satellite staff development centers, one in each school 



^^Tdistrict. A management semiri^ or other activities aimed at improving ^ 



the competency of Oakland school administrators AVas to be devel^ed and the 
BALC coordinator was to, design and implement a procedure for, selecting 
the BALC director. A series of subcontracts were negotiated leading to 
some in-service workshops and managemeht training seminars. In 
December 1972 the selection process for^thg BALC director was begun; 
it ended on March' 20, 1973 with the selection of its present director. No 
evidence is available that the plan of operation prepared by the management 
firm was ever used. Nevertheless, BALC sdpn started operation. . * 

Rhode Island Teacher Center ; ^ 

i . : 

June 1971 In late June 1971 the Office' of Education notified . 
Commissioner F. G. Burke that Rhode Island had been ^selected as qne of 
four sites to pilot the development of the Teacher Ce nter program. The 
receipt of the grant prompted Commissioner Burke to appoint a teacher 
education council with the initial responsibility for the development of the 

^Teacher Center. 

September - November ,1971 -During this time period RITC held a 
needs assessment conference to determine bi:oad areas of need, to 
establish both program and nonprogram components, and to draw up a 
proposal to be submitted to the Office of Education for funding during 

' Phase II (Phase I was a planning period) and meet with EROin order to 

• 4. This .account of RITC is based upon I 13a RI, I 13 RI, I 34 RI, I 39 l|l, 
and M 71 OE. ' ^ . 

(i • • p^. • - ' ^ 
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delineate principal short-terna and long-term objectives. 

I 

A numbep of different needs assessment studies completed in 1969-70- 

» . *» 

71 all reported a need for better preservice ^d in-service programs for 
tethers. In September 1971 a day long nejeds assessment conference was 
held,, attended by over fifty people representing the local education agency, 
colleges and un^ersities, the community and the teacfiin^^rofession. 

• 4 • ' 

.Participants were divided into four teams and asked to generate ideas for 
inclusion in the structure and future activities of the RITC. Nine areas 
of concern were identified: (1) performance-based teacher training and 
certification, (2) human relations training, (3) use of curriculum resources, 

•(4) experimentation, (5) coordination of existing and proposed teacher trainr 
ing (efforts, (6) accountability skills training, (7> needs assessment. 



(8) research in teacher effectiveness, an'd~{9) short-term learning exper- 

iences for iri-aery-fc? teachers. As a result of this, conference the board 

of directors (see below) chose the two program conaponents which would, 

in the begirfeiing, comprise RITC. These were a performance-based teacher 

tj^ining and certification, program and an alternate learning center. The 

.performance -based training component was seen ais a vehicle for re- ^ 

structuring p^eservice teacher education and integrating preservice and 

in-service training. The alternate learning center component was to 

fuhction as the major in-service training unit concentrating on implementing 
• ' -* • . 

proven practices "tod approaches in those areas of need previously identified. 



I 



Durmg this time period the following organizational structure emerged: 



RHODE ISLAND TEACHER CENTER 



EVALUATION COMPONENT 
* * * * 

Evaluation Research Center 
University of Virginia 



COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



MANAGEMENT COMPONENT 
* * * * 

Director . , ' 

Assistant Director ' 



PERFORMANCE BASED TEACHER TRAINI^ 
AND CERTIFICATION COMPONENT " 
- * « * * 

Advisory Committee 
• • « • 

Compoiient Administrator 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT COMPONENT 



Administered by Management Component 



RESOURCE COMPONENT 



Information Specialist 



ALTERNATE LEARNING COMPONENT 

* * * * 

Advisory Committee 

* 4t * * 

Com*ponent Administrator 
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The policy xnaking body for RITC was to be a board of directors, directly 
responsible to the commissioner of education of th_e Rhode Island state 
department of education. It consisted of twelve members— three from 
higher education, three local education agency administrators, three 
^eachers, two representatives of the community, and>a state education 
agency rep^'esentative. Provision was made to increase the number of 
representatives as needed. Decisions by consensus were hoped for, but 
in the^ase of a deadlock- a two-thirds majority requiring the vote of ,at 
least dne representative. from each group was to rul?: 

The. resource bonntpbnent was to serve both the alternate learning ^ 

' ' *• '.'* '*•**■ **'*.'. ' * ' * 

center and tlie pe-rformarice-based training component, and the evaluation 

component -was to serve the. entire {jroject. The needs assessment com- 
ponent was to identify the in-service training needs as .perceived by teachers 
and to project future demands for educational personnel. By the end of 
November 1971 RITC had appointed a board of directors and a project ' ' 

directpr. ■ ^ . 

. Decem ber 1971 - June 1972 This time p.eriod culminates with the fund- 
ing of the. RITC prop6§ad by .the.Qffice of Education in June 1972. It ^ 
involved a complicated series of transactions in which RITC attempted to 
ascertain whether 'the Office of Education would fund Teacher Centep or 
renewal sites or both. RITC revised its proposal several tirnesan response^ 

to cues from the Office of Education, first by moving away from the 
» .... • I • 

original concept of a^ Teacher Center to a combination teacher center-renewal 



site stiructure, and later by moving back again to a ^eacher center form 
that was funded by the Office of Education and which seemed to leaye open 
the possibility of eventually fitting in with renewal concepts. 

The Phase I activities which began in late June 1971 continued up 
through March 1972. During this pre-planning phase. the basic Structure 
. and program components of RITC were delineated. In February RITC 
submitted a proposal to the Office of Education responsive to the belief 
then current that Teacher Centers should incorporate educational renewal 
centers in their structure. The Office of Education, however, required . 
certain changes in that proposal. In March, RITC submitted a new pro- 
posal reflecting the latest thinking bf the. Office of Education, nWeLy, 
that renewal sites were desired by the office. That proposal was funded 
but within a few' days the project officer communicated to RLTC that the 
"renewal idea" was dead for 1972 and that RITC should resubmit its' pro- 
posal for fiscal year 1972 and address the notion of teacher centers 
instead, RITC accepted this request and submitted a new proposal dated 
April 5, 1972. This'proposal was apparently substantially the same as 
the original one it had submitted ii) October 1971, and was finaUy funded 

• in June 1972. , j ' ' ' . , ^ ■ 

July 1972 - March 1973 . During July and August 1972 the negotiations 
,of the fiscal year 1972 subcontract between ERC antolTC gradually came 
. to a standstm. Late in August it was mutuaUy agreed to- discontinue 

•v 

negotiations and from September 1972 to January 1&73 there was virtually 



i- 
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no contact between ERC and RITC. However, in January, a subcontract , 
between the two parties was agreed upon and ERC began work immediately 
by recording a program designator RITC. By the end of March the 
program design was complete and had been reviewed and judged acceptable 
by a panel of outside experts. 

During the period July 1972 to March 1973, a firm foimdation was 
laid for RITC. Office space was secured and equipped, and new staff 
members were interviewed and selected. Needs assessment activities 
were initiated and detailed planning of the different RITC components was 
underway. Questionnaire results were analyzed, awareness conferences 
were planned, advisory committees identified, and so on. 

Important shifts took place also at the state level.. Pl^s for the ^ 
reorganization of the Rhode Island state department of education wer.e laid, 
out in October 1972 and the new organization was pres ent e d to th e p up c r 



inten dents of school districts irf^the stat]^ in January 1973. Essentially 
RITC became part of the Bureau of Program^ Development and Diffusion 
which in turn was responsible to the Divisiop'of Academic Services. The 
other bureau responsible for that, same division was the ^Bureau of Federal 
and State Grant Prograjns. The division itself reported directly textile 
^commissioner! At the tinie the director of RITC was also the head of the 
Bureau of Program Developncient and Diffusion (BPPD). 

Decisions on the finding and approval of new programs were made 
a program review committee'.* This committee met once a week and consisted 
^ ' • ' . 1 • ^ 




♦ ♦ 

of the directors of the two bureaus, and the director of the division of; 
academic services. However, according to RITC plans, J;he process for . 
program development was to begin in a school or school district with a 
request for the assistance of a c on sultantj extension agent). The agent 
assigned to that area by the BPDD would be aware of *all the resources 
available througti the state education agency andjvould be able to bring 
these resources to bear on. a problem. This was seen'as an improvement 
over conditiohs in the past where j^ressure groups formed, came to the 
state education agency, and asked for a projgram to meet their needs. In 
nxost cases the stafe agency would call on a consultant specialist who 
.would more often mollify the groupi than get involved iii program develop- 
ment. Now, the extension agent would be responsible for assisting such 
groups in the identification of resources and preparation of proposals. 



although he wojuld not necessarily directly consult on content areas. 

The following staffing pattern was also developed during 4his time 
period. The state was divided up into three service areas and two or three 
extension agents were assigned to each of them, "teach service area was » 
headed by a coordinator, t^o of w^om also doubled as director of the 
E4uca'tiOnal Information Center and Alternate Learning JCenter. Other 
• staff members included the director of RITC, an assiMant director, and 
a needs assessment specialist. 

A working relationship with institutions of higher education was 
developed. RITC chose to work with two colleges:. th,e University of Rhode 



Island, which trainp approximately 20percenrof Rhode Island's teacher 
force, and Rhode Island College, which trains approximately 60 percent ^ 
of the state's teacHers, However, other institutions of higher education can 
and do" participate in RITC activities. The goal of RITC in this relationship 
was to change the mode of teacher training by linking the personnel and 
offerings of colleges or universities more' closely with the schools. The 
way in which the state education agency reorganized itself was also designed 
to ti'y to facilitate this goal'. 

Finally, it is worth noting^ that the University of Rhode Island 
handled all fiscal matters for RITC. , , 

February l&TS*'- June 1973 *Curther jdeveloprti.ent and^implementation 
of program components continued^ during this time period. An evaluation 
design was prepared by ERC in cooperation with RITC management and 
s ta ff, and baOQlin c data r ega rding the impart of RTTC . du rin g fiscal year 

• . - , ■ c 

1973 were gathered. ^ \ . * . • v 

-The project was assigned a new project officer, its third, for- FY 74 * 

but the Office of Education did not place any new' programmatic or admini- 

^ * ^ '* ' * ..• 

strative conditions on RITC for FY 74. 

Plansjvere finalized to .add two comrtitmity menlbers to the RITC 

'"board of directors. Half of the Teacher Center board were duetq •end their 



.first terms in 



July 1973 and, witf^one exception, were expected to be 



ERJC . . , • \ - .. - 



reappointed f dr another iyX\ teriri; * At that time th^ RITC director indicated 
that the board was .c£)nc«med* about the addition of potentially milit^jtr 



lay, minority representatives to the ^IITC board because the professional 
educators wanted to manage and direct RITC and did not want to relinquish 
dec is ion -making power over the pro;[ect to the lay community, 

A new board of regents was selected and a new regents act was 
passeji by the state legislature. This suggested that the state education 
agency might undergo some changes which might affect the operation of RITC. 
Nevertheless, RITC seemed well established and was on jits way. 

' 5 
* Texas Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems 

The Texas Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems (TCIES) 

s 

is a facilitating agendy intended to improve teacher education in Texas. It 
evolved from a s^eries of developmental efforts that began in 196*1, with the 
Texas Student Teacher Pro^^ct. This early proj.ect was supported by the 
I^ord Foundation in order to t^est the notion thaMmprovefnents m teacher 
education could be made through brciad scale involvement of professional 
educators, student teachers and citizens, and under its auspices a series 
of meetings was held throughout Texas to discuss needed changes in teacher 
education. From those meetings came a clear indj.cation that * 'large scale 
change Would require new kinds of ins"httutional cooperation, revised 
teacher standards, and additional legislative and financial support at the^ 
state level. ' ' . - " 



5. Mfich of the material presented in this section .is excerpted from Volume IV, 
. . the. Te.x;^S. Teacher Center, Evaluating the Four Teacher Center Pilots: 
The Annual Repojt^t, J.une 30, 1973 by Dr. John B. Peper. (I 80 Tex) 



In 1967, the Education Professions Development Act was passed 
specifically to provide assistance to state departments of education, the ' 
teaching profession, and universities and school districts in developing 
models of teacher education iinprovement programs. In the first opera- 
tional year of the act, four regionally-based Trainers of Teacher Trainers 
(TTT) projects were apprayed including one at Southeastern Oklahoma 
State Univer&ity. The Oklahomar Texas project funded the Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District Teacher Training Complex, This complex was in 
operation a full year before Texas, as a state, submitted aj:nulti,-insti- 
tutional proposal for funding of a series of lighthouse Teacher Center 
projects. 

. Included in this 1970-71 Texas,performance-based TTT project were 

proposals from^he University of Houston, Tekas Christian University at 

b ' ort Worth, West Texas Slate Univ er sity at Canyon, the University of 

Texas at El Paso, and the "Dallas Independefit School District. In 1971-72 

it was envisioned that each pilot site would develop an educational coopera 

tive as well as a performance-based system of preservite education 

within the university in'cooperation with the service center and the local 

school district. The project design also included a statewide coordination 

function to be adininiptered within the Texas Education Agency. Although 

the statewide coordinati6n was desirable,, it soon became evident that 

l" i' 'i ' , ' , ^ . 

existing intra-agency stiff and facilities would need to be augmented by 

^ ' /'-i ■ J'. ' ■ ' • ' 
additional resources in oi^der to make the efforts of this project conform 



I • . ; ■ 

to the requirements being mandated simultaneously by the state legislature. 

What is now called the Texas Center for the Improvement of Educa- 
tional Systems was created^in response to this need for statewide coordina- 
tion. However, before outlining the role of TCIES, it is necessary to note 
some important legislative changes occurring in Texas which affected both 
preservice and in-service teacher education programs. One of the direct 
byproducts of the personnel training cpnference sponsored by the Texas 
State Teacher Project with funds supplied by the Ford Foundation in 1961 was 
a set of education bills passed in the Texas legislature in 19'69. Senate Bill 8, 
known as the Texas Student Teaching Act, was written specifically to make 
responsibility for teacher education in the ^inical setting a joint respon- 
sibility of the local school district and the university. Hotise Bill 240, 

C 

though not a direct outgrowth of SB 8 made funding a provision in the 



basic salary ^ide for ten days of in-service training for every teacher in 
the state each year. ' ' ' ' y 

I Und'er SB 8, approved programs were to be^ ^^resented by local Teacher 

Education Centners to the Tex*s^ Education Agency for certification approval. 
The state agency, with the assistance of colleges', universities and public ^ 
school personnel, was directed to- establish standards for approval of those 
public school districts which would serve as Student Teacher Centers, and 
to define the cooperative relationship between the college or 'university an^ 
the public school that serves the, student-teaching program. 
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Both the public school district serviriig as a student teacher center and 
the college or university using the Teacher C^nten facilities were to share 
joint respdnsibility^for sele^ion and approval of supervising teachers. 
Employees of the^ district were to serve in the program, and they were \ 
required to agree upon and adopt continuing n\-service improvement pro- 
grams for the supervising teachers. Fiscal support dl the progjrani was*' 
provided in the amount of $250 per student teacher". - ' - * 

» It was apparent that a systemic improvement process had been man- 
dated by legislative -authorities in Te^Sf» The legislation required, first, 
that pre-service teacher education/was to become a multi-institutional 
. responsibility with cooperation* oet ween local districts**, universities and the 
Texas Education Agency. Second, an organization known as a local Teacher 
Education Center was required. And thir^, ten days of in-service training 
were required. Perhaps of greatest significance was the requirement for , 
the establishment of local Teacher Centers to provide an organizational 
imperative for cooperative preservice program development. 

In order to enhance the statewide coordination of the TTT Progranri, 
and to link the pferformance/competency-based educational ^progr am develop- 
ment to.statewifie educational legislation reform movementsT the Texas 
Educational Renewal Center (TERC) was establishe^d in 1971. 'Its director 
had formerly been the architect and director of the Dallas Inde|)endent 
''School District's Teacher Training Complex;;. In 197*3, TERC^became the 
*t Texas Center for the Improveinent of^Educational Systems (TCIES). 



In funding TERC the Office of Education was promoting events in 
Texas which promised to have great influence on teacher education. SB 8 
arid HR 240 were in effect at the time and they certainly promised commit- 
ment at the highest lev.el*of*maliagement, one of the "Office of Education 
conditions" carried by Teacher Center funds provided by the Office of 
J'Jducation. Also in Texas there were five TTT sites where competency- 
based teacher education was being established. Parity ^as a conditiop of 
their existehce, which corresponded nicely with another one of the "Office 
of Education conditions" of the Teacher Center program. 

In addition to parity and cpmpetei^cy-based teacher education*^ TERC 

also established and encouraged needs assessment activities, the imple- 

mentation of "proven products, " informMion dissemination activities, 

aifd evaluation in those Teacher Centers which it suj)ported financially. 

\ '...*♦ 

Houston and El Paso received money to develop needs assessment models* 
and other sites were requ.ired to get needs assessment activity underway 
in^rder to qualify for TERC funds. TERC'held "awareness conferences^') 

il 

throughout the state and then offered technical assistance to those';sites 
•willing to implement prt)ven products. In many cases their use was ev^lUa^ 
ted through assistance from TERC. Meanwhile TERC began the training 
of persons referred to as change agents as part of its information dis- 
semination scheme. EarticipMing irtstlctutions sent representatives to an 
already established Teae^ei- C^'enter for'iltraiiim^ wh^ epuW-then return and 
facilitate the growth ofVlocaiiL Te^erVCeiiiter. TERC.also'af tempted to_ 



link the five original TTT sites with the Texas Information System Project, 
an information dissemination project separately funded by the National In- 
stitute of Education. ' ' , 

The staff of TERC included only two full time professional^ -and 
was deliberately kept small in order to serve as a facilitating and organizing 
resource rather than as a large direction and control agency. Also, through- 
out this early p^iod, the project officer, assigned by the Office of Education 
maintained sl laissez faire attitude toward the pilot Teacher Centers in 
Texas. ' • ' 

* 

An important development in 1972 was the new standards for teacher 

and -school district certification issued by the Texas Education Agency which ^ 

sought to make competency-based'teacher education mandatory. The . ^ 
, • * * 
state board of education passed six new certification standards in 1922 

and new accreditation standards for public schools all calling for per- 

formance-based criteria and all to be phased in over a five year peribd. 

This move on the part of the Texas Education Agency was linked with the 

work of TERC in a systemic approach to change in teacher education. 

• floWe^er, the certification standards w^re Changed in 1974-75 as the result 
0^ kn opinion' issued by the' Texas attorney general to the effect that per-* 

.-forrman^ or competency-based teacher education/ certification could not 
be.the sole, mandatatf criteria for certification. Both "TERC and later'TCIES 

^encpuraged competency -based teacher e^cation and many of the performance 

^bas^^d pi^gramg established by 1974 seem determined to continue the effort. 



the attorney general* s opinion notwithstanding, ^ .-^ . 

By the spring of 1972 the sarAe kind of broad 'representation was 
achieved on the state level as the parity boards and later the advisory - 
councils had achieved at the local level. It was decided that each of the 
twenty-one Teacher Centers in the state elect nine members to serve on 
an assembly which eventually grew to about two hundred members. A 
ateering committee was then fo^ed consisting of thirty-three individuals ^ 
elected by the assembly from its membership. Eight or nine persons from 
the steering committee were then drawn to make up an executive committee. 

The furiction of the executive committee was to handle the ongoing 
concerns erf TCIES and to advise the steering committee on goal setting 
and TCIES management. The assembly was to react to and ratify policy. 
However, by 1973 only the executive committee was meeting regularly. 
It was clear that the organizational structure was cumbersome. The size 
of the different groups and financial and logistical constraints prevented 
effective cooperation even though ethnic and institutional representation 
had been achieved. , * ^ 

During 1972-73 the TCIES project was composed of -seven major 
components (areas of activity or functions). They were: (1) management, 
(2) Teacher Cehter development, ^(3) proven products installation, (4) 
evaluation, (5) national linkages, (6) change agent support, and (7) infor- t 
mation services. These components seemed to be highly interactive and, 
at times,. indistinguishatiJ^ in operktion'. In 1972 ERC assigned a full-time 



/ 



evaluator to work with TCIES, an arrangement that continued well into 1^73. 

In-L973 all of the Teacher Center pilots 'were funded at a lower level 
than they had been since 1971. Funds for TCIES dropped to about one- 
fourth of what they had been. There were other changes as well. A review 
of the two needs .assessment models produced in Houston and El Paso 
recommended that work on the El Paso model cease, .The Teacher Center 
in Houston^ wanted to make some revisions to its model and go through a 
second field test but never received the funds to do so. Nevertheless, other 
Teacher Centers in Texas condinued to use the model... One major criticism 
suff^ed by the models was that the information on perceived needs gathered 

from students, parents, and. teachers often conflicted yet no way of resolving 

* *^ , * 

these conflicts and settipg priorities existed. ■ ■ 

? * • 

There was also a decrease in the emphasis on ^Implementing "proven 
products** in the schools and Teacher Centers were permitted to use TCIES' 
funding to support other curriculum efforts as well, j In June 1973 the 
professional staff of TCI^^S was reduced from two tcjl)ne, leaviiig only 
the director of the projects x 

In 1973-74 the, TCIES project continued the s|me efforts it had been 

I 

associated with the p:^evious year except that it ce|sed to train additional 
change agents. By that time there was a total of twenty-one Teacher 
Centers at various, levels Of development operating with TCIES support 
throughout Texas.,, "^ome were more like holding companies, not having 



a physical location and only approving teacher preparation progrqims of 
local colleges and universities to meet the minimal conditions established 
by SB 8* Others operated their own facilities and designed and implemented 
in-^service programs for teachers. Each of them represented a cooperative 
of educational institutions aimed at improving teacher education within their 
geographic regions. 

'6 

2. Overview of the Inipactof Selected Pilot Components by Jime 1974 

In February 1974 the-Teacher Center program was two and one-half 
years old. Cognizant of the Office of Educatipn*s interest in the design 
and implementation of programs directed toward the resolution of' educa- 
tional problem/s, the ERC staff decided to gather stimmative data about 
Teacher Center impact by determining the extent to which the pilotg^ 
provided problem-solving services to their clients. The following categories 
of project activity were selected: . 
establishment of programigoals; ' 
establishment of information systems; 
the delivery of products, processes and seryices; • 
the creation of new programs; 
the increase of interinstitutional growth; 
the improvement of organizational health. 
On the basis of .these categories, ERC staff developed several instruments 



6. The material in this section is excerpted from the ERC report of 
August 31, 1974, Volxim.eE (IS50E). , 



which were used in structured inte?:;views to assess the impact of project 
components representing some. of the categories. The following 

sun^ary, of the e^ctent to which the local projects prdvided services within , 

* , - 7 * ' . 

the six catetories.of educational activity that were ideintified. 

First, did the Teacher Centers help local education agencies establish 
their program goals? The impact survey determined that the projects 
implemented a formal nJn^eds assessment, one of the components in the 
category of establishing progratn goals. These data do not,^ however 
indicate many specific outcomes of the activity. The limited number of 
answers suggests that either the Teacher Center clients did not understand 
the-needs assessment request or they did not recognize the outcomes. 

Second, did the- Teacher Centers disseminate needed information 
about research and current practices in education?- Two components that ful 
filled this need- -information dissemination systems* and awareness con- 
ferences--were included m the survey. Information dissexnination systems 
provide local edugators with a formal mechanism for obtaining reviews of 
research data on educational innovations. Results from Rhode Island and 
Texas indicate that their information dissemination systems did provide 
educators with information about educational programs and that the, infor- 
mation was used both for developing new programs within schools and 



7. Although components may have the same name at different projects, ^ 
their activities may differ in^^p^cope, context, and intensity of effort. 
Also/ there are limitations to the sample ^and the methodology employed 
at each site which make comparisons among thfe pilots hazardous. These 
are discussed in the ERC reports of 1974 on each of the pilots. 



for assisting in the location of other available resources for local program 
development. < . . 

• ■ • ' J • ' • ' 

Another componen)! in this category was the awareness conferences 
provided in Rhode Island 'and Texas. This service was designed to acqu^^int 
local educators with a selected number of proven' educational products or 
practices that could be adopted readily in their local schools. Data frorn 
the two projects show that many educators became aware of proven\products 

Y 

and practices at. these conferences. At both sites, a* larger percentage 

of administrators became aware of these services than teachers. ^ 

Third, did the Teacher Genters deliver products 'and services to their 

clients? Three components in this category were investigated across all 

^ three pilot sites in the impact sur^y: the use of educational extension^ 

* 

agents, assistance in competency-based teacher education, trainings and 
provision for in-service training. * ' 

» 

Educational extension agents, or consultants G^nown as program 

development consultants), were. available to local education agencies in 

RITC. * The data show that these consultants assisted both teachers and 

r 

* administrator^ in obtaining the solution of their individual, school or ' 
school district problems. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Assistance in competency-based teacher education was provided by 
the Rhode Island and Texas projects in different forms. In Rhode Island 
the major" focus, was in developing a plan for competency-based teacher 
education at the state department of education and then holding, a conference 



so local education agencies could beconqe aware of the plan. A small 

perceiitage of educators did become aware of -competency-based teacher 
» 

education by attending the conference. In Texas, the emphasis was on 
developing local education agencies* capacity for use of competency-based 
teacher education.' Data show that approximately one-fotirth of the 

educators surveyed were implementing competency-based education practice; 

\ 

, in some form. The majority of these respondents were from Houston.* 

Each of the three sites supported or provided teacher training as 
% 

its major service. » The data clearly show that, although this .type^of train- 
ing varied widely in content across the sites, most users felt the training 
addressed their needs, achieved its objectWe^, and was effective. Further- 



more/ the educators surveyed expressed a desif^ for more training in 
the fuliure. 

Fourth, did the Teacher Centers directly create new programs? 
This activity was not suryfeyed in the three pilots. 

Fifth,, did the Teacher Centers affect the governance of educational • 
institutions? No'data was gathered pertinent to this category. 

Finally, did the Tedcher Centers improve institutional health? - The 
only aspet:t of health surveyed was that of institutfonal cooperation. Data 
from RITC show that local admini^strators cooperated with both institutions 
of higher education and state departments by conducting preservice and . 
in-service teacher training and by planning school programs. 



1 



m 



3. Overview of the Status of Selected Project Characteristics . 
by June 19758 . - 

a. BALC and RITC 

Ik 

Again, as in 1973-74, ERC'designed a set of survey instruments 
which were used to interview pertinent pej^onnel at each pilot* The 
following is an overview of the extent to which BALC and RITC provided 
service to their constituents within four categories of activity: establishing 

program goals, disseiriinating information, providing training, and "^plrdVi ding 

• ' f 9 

problem- solvihg assistance through the use of consultants. 

* 

First, did the Teacher Centers assist, local education agencies in 

establishing their program goals? The impact Surveys show that needs 
I 

assessment activities were carried out in both Rhode Island and the Bay 
Area. The data in both cases show that this type of service is the least . ^ 

I ■ ' ' ' • • . ' ■ 

used by both /groups of clients, although the data from Rhode Island indicate ^ 
more use of |bothl student and teacher needs assessment in FY 75 than FY 74. 
As in 'the past;, sj^ecific outcomes of this service were identified by the users. 

Second, did the Teacher Centers disseminate needed information kbout 
research and currVnt practiced in education? Two vehicles for dissemination 
were employed in Pchode Island: thek Education formation Center and 



8. This material is ba^d on the r975 ERC reports, on tlie Teacher Center 
pilots. Volumes II, IlKand TV, whiQh treat the topics nle^itioned here in 
detail. \ 

9. Although components may<have the same name at different projects, their 
activities may .differ in sco]f^, content and intensity of effort. Also, there 
are limitations inherent to the sample and methodology employed* ait each 

- site' which make comparisons among the pilots haWdous. These are 
discussed in the ERC reports of\974 on each of thfe pilots. 
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awareness conferences. Use of the Education Information Center increased 

' in FY 75 and a large number of users reported that they had used informa- 

tion from the information center to identify and develop new programs within 

their districts/ schools /classrooms. ^ 

Use of the awareness conferences was approximately the same as 

la.U year in Rhode Island. These data indicate that RITC is continuing its 

♦ 

efforts to make educators across the state aware of its in-SQ:vice training 
in proven products'and practices. As reported in last yearns data summary, 
a larger percentage of administrators than teachers used both Educational 
Information Center services ^nd attended awareness conferences offered 
by RITC. 

BALC does not have a formal, comparable information dissemination 
system. 

Third, di)i the Teacher Centers provide training? In Rhode Island 
the data^how.an increase over last year in the use of in-service training ^ 
offered by the Teacher Center. Educators who had participated in the 
training rated Its quality at the same high level as they have in the past. 

Data from the Bay Area show that BALC training is being well Received, 

* * y • * 

that it addressed perqeived needs, and that it achieved its objectives. 

^ata from both sites indicate that.educators desire more .training ^ « 

in the future. ^ ^ 

Fourth, .did the Teacher Centers provide problen> solving assistance 
to educators throiigh the .use of consultants? Both BALG and RITC 

6 . .-93- 
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respondents used educational consultants. In RITC, the use was greater 
in FY 75 than in FY 74, and more outcomes of the use were cited by 
educators from both centers. 

Fifth*, did Teacher Centers provide formal space for teachers to hold 
meetings/ create materials, and review curriculum materials?' The 
data show that BALC provides these services in the fny a^Qf b oth the 
START center in Oakland and the Teacher Learning Center in San Francisco. 
Educators from the respective centers made considerable use of both 
these facilities. 

RITC does not provide such space for teachers/ 

h. TCIES . 
^ The work in Texas in 1975 was to study the nature and extent 

of collaborative activity "at five Teacher Centers (San Antonio, 'Dallas, 
Houston, West Texas, and Fort Worth). This was jJone through on-site 
interviews by a team of three investigators. ' . » ^ 

" The topic of collaboration was of particular interest to TCIES since 
the concept of a local cooperative Teacher Education Center is based on 
the ability pf diverse constituencies --such^s colleges and universities, 
school districts, professional associations, regional education service 
centers and the community- -to work together toward the improvement 
of t-eacher education. 

A^number of factors were identified as playing an important role in 

\ < • * » 

the coUaboratixje efforts at the five Sites. They are grouped below under 
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four different headings "and indicate themes current at the sites studied, 

* ♦ • « 

General Factors • 

• f Many people ar^ convinced that teacher education is no longer 

the prerogative of^any single institution- -that scl:\ools, colleges 
and teachers must jointly design and conduct teacher education, 
m Legislation exists which requires colleges or universities, 
school districts andihe state to share responsibility for - 
teacher education. This provides a strong incentive for 
collaboration. 

• Most Teacher. Center bylaws permit member organizations to 
decide independently on'^the extent to whiqh they are bound hy^ 
Teacher Center actions oi* resolutions. This may tend to 

^ , ' weaken the commitment of ^ach paxity, and may si^dversply 
affect collaborative efforts; - " , * 

• It is not always enough to identify a discrepancy between ^ ^ 

. . desired and actual council behavior. The timing with which 

* • . »- . 

this discrepancy is confronted may be cruoial to the members' 

ability to do something about it jointly. Some problems are 

better tack^ed^ater' in the organization's life than earlier. 

• • Co;Qaborati^ is h^rd to define- -and hard to distinguish from 

■ coexistence. . Individuals may often collaborate to prevent 

•basic differences on values and goals from aUrfacihg'. 

^ • Conflict among members is upavoidable. in a. collaborative • 
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effort. It, is bette^ to distinguish between productiyje and 
destructive conflict. 
Factors Related to the Mission of the Teacher Center . 

» . ' r 

• ^Defining the'mission of a Teacher Center tends to be an 
evolujjpnary process; an^ members' expectations need to 
be adjusted accordingly. * ' • * 

• As the purposes of a -Teacher Center change, it^ needs for 
funds and other kinds of support change as well. However, 

/ it is not always recognized by all of the actors involved that 
changes in -Teacher Center purpose and needs have takien place. 

ce, individual Teacher Center members may act out of'-dif- 
ferent mental frameworks. 

# "'The authority of a Teacher: Center advisory ecu ncil may 

threaten, conflict, overlap or complement the authority of 
other legally established bodies. Therefore, the Teacher * 

k 

'Center role and relationship to other entities must be examined ^ 
an.d, clarified so that ii cari work productively with other agencies. 

# The idea of parity may be simplistic. It .may be t^etter to 

' determine what contributions each member constituency is 

. • ' ' ^* 

best equipped to make.' Collaboration need not mean equal ; • 

decision-making authority-in all circumstances. 



• 



The work done by individual Teapher Center members must be. 



. ri / 

matched by a^pii^priate rewards. Collaboration is made 
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next to impossible, if it is not rewarded, or if an individual's 
time is best spent pursuing other activities which arc rewarded. 

• Teacher Center activities must be well defined and carried out 
^ according to a continuously re-examined set of priorities. 

Tasks must be realistic and sensitive to existing constraints, 
otherwise members will easily become discouraged. 

• In order to experience real success, collaborative groups 
must eventually be willing tQ^ move from abstract discussions^ 
of progran^s to actual im'plemenf^ttipn of a project. 

Factors Relat^cj. to OrgauizaXonal Structure ^ 

• The basic organizational unit of a Teacher Cente^r^s not 

yet .been dete'rtnined. ' • ^ ' * - r.^" ':-:- 

^ Teacher Centers must be strategically located within the state. 
Their local placement and structure must be such that they 
'yccomodate the legislative mandates applicable to Teacher , 
_,Center9 iij Texasv. . ^ . . , 

• A large coiiiplex structure may complicate^decisiorr making - .^^J''. 



to the l5Dint where decisions are made coveHljr, or ccntra:ry ; 

• ^ ^ ' *^ 

to procet^ures. This creates distrust. . . ^ 

A large advisory council may ensure broadly based represen- 
tatit)n but at the expense of meaningful participation and ^ ^ 
collaboration. * 

It may be best to* write bylaws incrementally, in keeping with 
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the stage ot/4evel6pment of tbe;*1^eacher Cieht^* This helps 

' ' • . 

ensure relevance and a produ.ctivd tension b^fvre en, ^ctug^l 
practice and the rules goveming^it. . :/.'.;: 

• In order to ^tay. responsive to a changing, enyironxrlent and 
take advantage of. opportunities as-ttiey ^ippear, a flexible ' 

. structure is advantageous. ; However, .ejcceWive nexibjilty 

may alsB' prev^Rt a Veacher Center froij; 9i7S:t^lli'zing around . 

. « '«'-•.'•,*''* *, • . . • * ' 

a Set of goals and,thuS\ create frofsl^aidon or chaises of . ^ * 

opportunism. • ' '\ ' *. ■ ^. • ' ' 

• . •■ . "» ' • ' , - . • • I, 

# An organizational structure. or pro cedif^e 'which. pbvi%t^^ the 
ne.fed.for personal itrtegrp:y in ^oision makih'g' fn^b'bably^dpe 
notVe;sisf.. Trust^nius^b^^* built' an ' ' . 

Factorg .Related to dirnmu^^^ Members 
ji^ .Xd -tak-e.^s iii index of r^ollaibopation an advisory .council with 
a single voiaeris probably an urirealfstic and undes.irable 
. objective.-'ol^ *seekns bfitte.r to td finiCways of harrrjonizmg ^ 
• diffeJ^^ent^V.6tc•es:;; >/V ; \ , ' : * 

' ' '. ' • SgrA^ GounQitme^ab^rS \vill^have more easily discernible > \ . , 

... ' constituencio^than others, - l^TieVertheless it is probably .h ever . 

constituency. 
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I"'-,'/": A. * -/ :!'•.•.■.<.•• .• ; ".obmons.-who -Oviai-best represent a giy^n const 
^^■v .':r/.T: 'The counbii iff,..^a;^ily thqwght of as an input ih 

T. K'rwUGy making S(ti\pi^ogSram des^ Hojwever, it paust alS 



v!.*'i4.VV»' » ' ji^'abife ta..cpinm4?icate' its activities ©Ifectiyely to the d 



\ 



Coimcil,lTLeTO>er& able -ttf participate 'more or less 

vigorously, cfepeipiding u{?c>h\thB;jaut with, which they may 

cpxnmit the^)rganizatioris -iii^^ Invisible strings 

**inay prevent indiVic3\icii' members from cooperating fully. 
Exfectivenes.s/of ni^etings is reduc.ed if the logistics of meeting 
, attendance aire cdmpli'catecl or expensive and if agendas and 
minutes; are nbt properly and impartially recorded. 

Ther^ are certain skills which council members can learn 

^ . ' \ 

V ' y ' ' - 

which ^iH make them nt^ore .effective participants m any 

'-\y . - .. ■ ' 

collaboi-ative ^ffort^ ' . . 



It is useful for .council .members to interact inforinally, and be- 
come a6quainr€id.as persons* In that way they can eventually 
t find it e^^sieV' to imder stand each other. 
CouncQ'ni^embers with interin^titutional experience are more 



likely to m^ke better participants. Their varied experience 
makes them>rriore credible to other members of the council. 
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